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Widened and Weakened. 


If we fill 
More space than nature has’ allotted us, 
We waste ourselves in tenuous oe. 
And all our force but drifts to feebleness. 
Alfred Austin. 
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Nature’s Statues. 


Hereand there throughout the world the forces 
of nature and the fancy of man have joined to 
produce rude images of stone upon the summits 


or faces of rocks which become famous for their | 


resemblance to men or women. The most cele- 
brated object of this sort in the New World is 
the “Old Man of the Mountain,” or the Profile, 
on Mount Cannon, in the Franconia range of 
New Hampshire. 

Hawthorne has made the legend of this natural 
phenomenon famous with his story of the Great 
Stone Face. Seen from a certain point, three 
enormous masses of rock project from the side of 
the mountain in the resemblance of an old man’s 
face, with firmly-drawn chin, lips slightly parted, 
and a well-proportioned nose surmounted by a 
massive brow. 

It is ‘‘a mountain which breaks into human 
expression, a piece of sculpture older than the 
sphinx, an intimation of the human countenance, 
which is the crown of all beauty, that was pushed 
out from the coarse strata of New England 
thousands of years before Adam.”’ 

On the rocks toward the sea near Castine, 
Maine, a scarcely less wonderful but transitory 
phenomenon has been observed. There is a spot 
here, where, according to a local legend, coming 
down from the Indians, an Indian maiden named 
Wenona cast herself into the sea. A year or 
two ago an amateur photographer was making 
pictures at this spot of the surf in a storm, when, 
happening to photograph with an instantaneous 
exposure the face of this cliff of Wenona, he 
obtained upon his sensitized plate, made up of a 
combination of the drifting spray from the surf 
and of the masses of rock, the most striking 
profile-portrait of an Indian woman. 

‘The photograph was printed and is preserved ; 
but no subsequent effort of the camera has been 
able to produce anything like it. 

Near West Medford, Mass., several years ago, 
there stood in a meadow on the Mystic River, a 
rude stone which was locally known as the 
“bust of Washington.” When a new stone 
railroad station was built at West Medford, this 
rude piece of nature’s sculpture was removed to 
the station and set up on a pedestal, where it still 
stands. 

‘The supposed head has no face at all, in 
reality; but seen at a little distance the stone 
not only strongly resembles a carved bust, but it 
has in a peculiar way the pose, the majesty, the 
expression of the attitude of the Father of his 
Country; so that one does not wonder that it 
has become an object of great interest. Its form 
is quite evidently the work of nature alone. 

In the Old World there is a strange object 
which has been still more famous than the Great 
Stone Face of our mountains, though in ages to 
come it may not be so. It is the figure of Niobe 
on Mount Sipylus, near Magnesia, in Asia 
Minor. 

The most recent investigations into the 
character of this strange effigy attribute it to the 
hand of man as well as to the work of nature; 
that is to say, it is supposed that the accidental 
resemblance of a rock to the form of a woman 
was heightened at some extremely remote period 
by the hand of man, and nature, in the course of 
the ages which have elapsed since man touched 
it, has again so overlaid man’s work with her 
own that no one can tell what is wrought by 
man and what by nature. Some, indeed, suppose, 
and maintain with reasonable argument, that the 
whole figure is the work of nature. 

The figure to this day bears a look of gloom 
and sadness. How ancient it is may be imagined 
from the allusion to it in the Iliad of Homer, 
itself of unknown but very great antiquity : 

“And somewhere now among the cliffs, on the 
lonely mountains, even on Sipylos, where they 
say are the couching-places of nymphs that dance 
around Acheiods, there she, albeit a stone, 
broodeth still over her troubles from the gods.’’ 

The figure is on the perpendicular face of a 
rock which is hollowed out like a rude niche; 
none of the figure itself, which is in a sitting 
position, with the rude representation of a chair, 
projects beyond the face ef thecliff. If the figure 
ever had a face, none now appears. 

In a time when these cliffs were more wood- 
covered, and therefore more humid than now, 
water must have flowed from’this niche, or ice 
and snow remained tate in it, giving rise to 
the legend of “Niobe all tears;” for in the 
“Antigone” of Sophocles this description occurs : 

“T have heard that by a most mournful fate 
perished on the promontory of Sipylus the 
Phrygian stranger, daughter of Tantalus. Her, 
like the clinging ivy, did the shoots of rock 
subdue; and her, dissolving away in showers, 
as the legends of mortals tell, the snow never 
leaves; and from her eyes, that ever flow with 
tears, she bedews the cliffs.’’ 

It is to this prehistoric ‘statue’ that Sophocles 
again refers in the “Electra :” 

“O all-wretched Niobe, thee, thee, I account a 
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deity, who ever in thy stony tomb weepest, alas! 
alas!” 

About such natural phenomena of the Old 
World the most beautiful legends had time to 
grow up and crystallize, among a simple but 
imaginative people, ages ago, until the natural 
object has been almost forgotten in the ever- 
present story, which becomes a real and almost 
credible thing. No such vividness are our own 
New World legends ever likely to attain, in this 
more critical and literal time, even if nature still 
more strikingly suggests them. 


* 
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Slow, but Kind. 


A writer in the New York Sun, after making 
fun of the slow ways and excessive formality of 
German bankers, comes round to tell a story 
which sets in relief another side of the question ; 
a story of an American traveller who found 
himself in Bremerhaven without ready money 
enough to pay his passage to London. The 
American consul would do nothing for him, and 
then, in desperation, he went to the largest bank 
in the town, showed his letter of credit, which 
was not addressed to any bank in Bremerhaven, 
and explained his predicament. 

The cashier was sorry, but he didn’t see just 
what he could do; the letter of credit would not 
secure his bank for anything. A clerk came up 
and listened to the American’s solicitation. Then 
another clerk came. Eventually the whole force 
stopped work and gathered in front of the 
American. While they were suggesting and 
advising, shaking their heads and shrugging their 
shoulders, a white-haired man came from the 
private room behind the cashier’s desk. He was 
addressed as “Herr Commerzienrath,” and 
evidently was the chief official of the bank. 

He did not scowl on the men who had stopped 
work to listen to the American’s remarkable 
request, although the bank was really a big 
financial concern in the busy little seaport city, 
and many customers were standing about, hat in 
hand, waiting to be waited on. He wanted the 
American to tell his whole story over again, 
although the American by this time was hoarse 
and weary from reciting his woes in the guttural 
accents of a strange tongue. However, the story 
was told, and the old commercial councillor 
meditated upon it. 

“How much do you want, my son?” he asked 
finally, placing one hand on the American’s 
shoulder. 


“About fifty dollars, if I am to get through in 
comfort, Herr Commerzienrath. I can get on 
with twenty dollars, however.” 

“Very well, my son, you shall go in comfort. 
Fritz [to the cashier], let the American gentleman 
have fifty dollars.” 

The American began thanking the old man 
profusely, but he replied : 

“You are quite welcome, my son. Send mea 
draft as soon as you get to London, say on next 
Thursday. I wish you a pleasant voyage,” and 
with a little bow and smile the Herr Commer- 
zienrath went back to his room, leaving the 
cashier to complete the transaction. 

It hardly needs telling that the American, 
immediately after his first breakfast in London, 
hurried to his bankers, and started for Bremer- 
haven a letter carrying a draft for the Herr 
Commerzienrath’s fifty dollars. He never saw 
the Herr Commerzienrath again, but he has felt 
thousands of times that a banking system in 
which such a man could succeed was not to be 
laughed at, and he has not laughed at it. 
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A Road to Reputation. 


Good advice is almost as rarely appreciated as 
it is rarely followed, and it is therefore a thing to 
be remarked when a man not only does both, but 
takes the trouble to honor the source from which 
theadvice came. An interesting instance of such 
grateful appreciation is found in the ‘“‘Souvenirs”’ 
of General Du Barail. 

The author relates that while he was serving in 
Africa in his younger days, the colonel of his 
regiment, De Martimprey, on the occasion of a 
departure from the camp, and in view of the fact 
that the young officer was to be transferred to 
another corps, left upon the young officer’s work- 
table a few precepts written out in his own hand. 
Among them were the following : 

“Never put off until to-morrow what you can 
do to-day.” 

“Consider that nothing is done until there is 
nothing more to do.” 

These precepts were not original with Colonel 
De Martimprey, of course, but he observed them 
strictly, and so set his officers the example which 
he expected them to follow. 

Du Barail mentions a maxim which this same 
colonel was in the habit of repeating to him again 
and again, and which might well be observed in 
more professions than the military. Here it is: 

‘*When you receive an order use all your intelli- 
gence to understand it, and all your good-will to 
find ways and means for its execution. That 
alone will give you an immense advantage over 
your comrades ; for, as a general rule, when a man 
receives an order his mind is at once impressed 
with the obstacles and difficulties to be overcome. 
One would think this tendency was the direct 
result of a defect in the human brain !”’ 

Du Barail recommends these precepts very 
strongly, for, as he says, “I profited by them!” 
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SPPbED ET yp eae 
Stories by Reporters.—No. 4. 
A Girl Who Became a Reporter. 


By Hayden Carruth. 


VERYBODY remembers the great 
strike on the Seranton railroad in the 





summer of 188-, with the rioting, loss | 

of life and destruction of property | 
which accompanied it. It will be recalled, tuo, | 
that the chief fury of this strike spent itself 
around the road’s terminus in Jersey City, | 
directly across the North River from New | 
York. 

At this time a girl named Mildred Stevenson 
was employed in the office of the New York 
Morning Gazette, as stenographer and type- 
writer. I doubt if she was yet twenty years 
of age; at any rate, she was young for so 
responsible a position, and probably she could 
not have had the place had she not succeeded 
an older cousin who had married. Her chief 
duty was to take dictation of letters from the 
managing editor, Mr. Post, in shorthand, 
which she wrote out on a typewriter in a little 
room adjoining. 

She had been in the office a year; she had 
begun to tire of the routine work of the 
position, and to ask herself why she could not 
do some regular newspaper work. One day 
she spoke to Mr. Post about it. The idea 
seemed too novel for him to grasp at first, but | 
after struggling with it a moment, he said: 

“Oh, I presume you might. Just mention 
the matter to Miss Lawrence. Probably she 
could give you something to do about the 
fashions or—something.”’ 

“But I don’t want to do anything about the 
fashions,”’ answered the girl. “I want to bea 
reporter like—like the other men,” and she 
laughed a little nervously. 

Mr. Post smiled indulgently, as he might 
have done at a child, and then said: “Your 
ambition, I suppose, is to report fires and 
railway collisions and riots, and similar little | 
social functions ?” 

“Yes,” returned Mildred, bravely, though 
she doubted if that were precisely her ambition. 

‘Well, the next good, red-hot riot that comes 





Gazette as at any of the papers. He says we | was the shouting of a mob ahead; then the | and telephone pole is,” said the woman, as she 
all misquote him. Adams got through the | police charged the rioters, while she turned to | fell back ; “the man is going to stop you.” 


lines and it took six policemen to rescue him, 
and he’s back with a broken head.” 

“Anyhow, we’re as well off for an interview 
with McElroy as the other papers.” 

“Yes, but I’d like to beat the others!’”’ and 
Rogers passed out. 

Mr. Post took up the letter he had laid down 
and started to go on with his answer, when he 
caught a glimpse of Mildred out of the corner 
of hiseye. He stopped as if suddenly recalling 
something, and then said : 

“By the way, Miss Stevenson, wasn’t it you 
that wanted a riot?” 

“Yes,” answered Mildred, quickly, “and I 
believe I could see Mr. McElroy and get a 
statement from him.” 

“T dare say,’”’ answered the man, with his 
former indulgent smile, turning back to the 
letter. 

“My father was a railroad man, and he was 
killed on the Seranton line,’’ went on the girl. 

“Indeed ? I did not 
know that. Where 
was I ?” and he looked 
again at the letter in 
his hand. 

“May I go?” said 
Mildred, earnestly. 

Mr. Post looked at 
her, seemingly as 
much surprised as if 
she had said nothing 
about it before. “Cer- 
tainly not,’ he replied, 
with the air of a man 
who could be firm 
when __ indulgence 
failed. Then he went 
on with the dictation, 
while Mildred’s pencil 
flew over the paper, 
putting his words into 
queer crooks and 
turns. 

She went out with- 
out another word, but 
in her own room she 
answered him to her- 
self: “But you’ve 
nothing to say about 
what I do after my 
work here is done ;” 
then for two hours 
there was nothing but 
the steady and rapid 
clicking of her type- 
writer. 

It was usually eight 


the left down a narrow lane. 

It was a long alley, and brought her out into 
a different part of the city. Here there were 
tall tenements, mixed with tumble-down wooden 
houses, and the streets were full of people, 
more of them women than men, some stolidly 
looking on and others shouting and calling for 
vengeance on the militia, a company of which, 
with fixed bayonets, was moving up a converg- 
ing street. 

For another quarter of an hour she hurried 
along through the throngs of people, many of 
the men and not a few of the women drunk, 
and all noisy and disorderly. Then she came 
to the railroad yard, on the farther side of 
which was a long line of burning freight-cars, 
and saw by the light of the flames a swaying 
crowd of rioters with a company of soldiers 
drawn up in front, sullenly enduring the 
taunts of the men. A fire-engine rushed by 
and went bumping across the tracks, trailing 





IN THE CITY EDITOR’S ROOM. 


along, I’ll mention your desire to Mr. Rogers, | o’clock before Mildred left the Gazette office, | smoke and scattering sparks; and in the noise 
and no doubt he can accommodate you ;” and | since the day on a morning newspaper, even | and confusion an ambulance almost ran over 
Mr. Post took up a paper. The matter was | for those on what is called the “day staff,” is Mildred, and then went clanging away down 
apt to be pushed along more or less into the the street with the surgeon clinging on 
night ; but on this occasion her work was done | behind. 


too absurd for further consideration. Mildred 
turned back into her room with her face 
burning and a feeling of wanting to cry. 
Perhaps she did cry—she never told. 

A fortnight later the great Scranton strike 
was at its height. It had got beyond the 
control of the men who had instigated it, and 
thousands of dollars’ worth of property had 
been destroyed. The militia had been ordered 
out, and men had been killed on both sides. 

The excessive violence of criminals and other 
irresponsible persons who affected to be honest 
strikers had called forth a vigorous condemna- 
tion of the whole movement by most of the 
New York newspapers. This had caused the 
strikers to become enraged at the newspapers 
and at the men who represented them. Several 
reporters had been assaulted by the mob in 
Jersey City, and one had been so badly injured 
that he was then in the Chambers Street 
Hospital. 

It was in the afternoon of the eighth day of 
the strike, while Mildred was in Mr. Post’s 
room taking some dictation, that Mr. Rogers, 
the city editor, came in. 

“What are you getting from Jersey City?” 
asked Mr. Post. 

“Everything except a statement from Mr. | 
McElroy,” answered Mr. Rogers. “The rioting | 
18 worse than ever, and the governor has | 
telegraphed for the Sixth Regiment. But it’s | 
impossible for reporters to get anywhere near 
the strikers’ headquarters, as they have picketed | 
the streets and spot them on sight. Mr. 
McElroy has announced that he will see no | 
more hewspaper men.” 

“What’s his notion? We've treated him all 
right!” said Mr. Post. 
“Can’t help it—he’s as grumpy at the | 





and piled on Mr. Post’s desk by seven. 


Before half-past seven she was at the little | that she was lost. 


She turned back through an alley, realizing 
She came out in a little 


flat where she lived with her mother in | five-pointed “square,’’ luminous with the glare 
Waverly Place; at half-past eight she had of the lights from two or three liquor saloons, 


landed at Hoboken from the Christopher Street 
ferry and turned down into the narrow, cobble- 
stone-paved streets of Jersey City. 


At home | 


she had found her mother out, so she had met | 


with no opposition there. 

She was clad in a plain navy-blue dress, 
with a small black hat and a thin shawl about 
her shoulders. Her wish was to have it 
thought that she was a wife or daughter of one 
of the strikers; otherwise she feared that she 
might have trouble in making her way in 
the neighborhood of their headquarters. She 
knew the street and number of the place, 
but she was not much acquainted with the 


town, and had only a general idea of where it | 


was. 

She had gone but a little way from the ferry 
before she found herself in a neighborhood 
which had felt the fury of the mob. Half the 


| street gas-lamps had been smashed, leaving the 


streets dark. Part of the time she was among 
towering warehouses, all tightly closed and 
with iron shutters at every window; at other 
times she was going through streets of low, 
old-fashioned, sloping-roofed brick houses. 

In some places she saw no policemen; in 
others they were numerous—usually in twos 
and threes. She dared not ask to be directed 
by them, fearing that they might take her to 
the station-house for her own safety, and thus 
defeat her purpose. Once she saw a squad of 
twenty of them moving rapidly down a street. 
She followed them two or three blocks; there 








all crowded with men. Down one street a 
half-dozen steps she saw in a doorway a pale, 
anxious, thin-faced woman. Mildred walked 
up to her and said, ““Can you tell me the way 
to 37 Crannell Street ?’’ 

“It’s the Headquarters, 37 Crannell,” an- 
swered the woman. 

“T know it,’ replied Mildred. ‘That’s 
where I want to go. I want to see John 
McElroy.” 

“John McElroy isa good man. It’s troubles 
enough he’s got without seeing any women.” 

“But I have business with him, and must 
see him to-night,’ pleaded Mildred. 


“Well, why can’t you find the way? It’s 


plain as the nose on your face. Where are | 


you from ?” 

“New York.” 

“No wonder, then. You New Yorkers 
never know any place except your own. Come 
on and [’ll show you. My husband is down 
there somewheres, and it’s nobody knows if 
he’ll ever get back with the head between his 
shoulders.”’ 

Through a dozen streets and alleys they 
went; then they saw a line of police ahead, 
and the woman turned through the hallway of 
a tenement, across the paved courtyard where 
two women were nursing a wounded man in 
one corner, past a rear tenement and out 
another hallway. Mildred found herself facing 
the end of a dark street. 

“The place is down there where the light 


| ‘The man was lounging in the middle of the 

street with a companion, and he did as the 

woman had predicted. Mildred told him what 
she had told the woman. The man hesitated, 
but his companion spoke up roughly and said 

she could not pass. Just then there was a 

shot down the other street, and the second 

speaker ran to the other corner. 

“Go ahead—skip!” said the first man, 
pointing toward the headquarters. “If my 
partner sees you he’ll stop you.” 

Mildred ran down the street as fast as she 
could, and turned in at the open door almost 
out of breath. Across a square hall was a 
stairway up which men were coming and 
going, with a group at the foot. Without a 
second’s hesitation she started for the stairs. 
The men fell back to let her pass, eying her 
curiously. Above was another open door, and 
she entered and found herself in a small room 
half-filled with men. One of them who seemed 

to be in charge said 
to her, “Who you 
looking for, miss ?’’ 

] “I want to see Mr. 
McElroy,” answered 
Mildred. 

“In that way,” and 
he pointed to another 
door. 

The next room was 
a large and long one, 
also with many men 
moving about or talk- 
ing earnestly but 
quietly in groups. 
Across the farther end 
was a low railing, and 
behind it were two 
desks at which men 
were seated. Two or 
three clicking _ tele 
graph instruments 
were close at hand, 
with operators send- 
ing and receiving mes- 
sages. An open door 
in the corner led back 
into still another 
room. It was twenty 
minutes to ten by a 
clock on the wall. 

The man at the 
nearest desk seemed 
to be in authority; 
others were constantly 
going to him, appar- 
ently carrying reports 

lor coming away with orders. He was a man 

above the middle size, perhaps forty years of 
age; his rather dark hair somewhat gray. He 
| looked tired and careworn, and though his 
brows were knit, there was a kindly expression 
| about his eyes. Mildred walked up and said, 
as the others ceased speaking : 

“Are you Mr. McElroy ?” 

“T am,” answered the man. 

“I’m a representative of the Morning 
Gazette, and I want to get an interview with 
you about the strike, if you care to give it.” 

Mildred heard a half-dozen ejaculations of 
surprise from the other men, but McElroy only 
| Sat perfectly still and looked straight into her 
| eyes. After a half-minute he said, “Did the 
Gazette send you here?” 

“No. I came on my own responsibility. 
But I know what the Gazette wants.” 

“You are employed by it, then?” 

“Yes; but not as a reporter. I’m a type- 
| writer in the office. I want to become a 
reporter, and I thought the best way to do so 
was to do some reporting ; so I came.” 

A fleeting but bitter smile crossed the man’s 
| face as he turned his eyes to his desk and said: 
| “No doubt your ambition to help swell the 
| ranks of the liars already upon the staff of the 

Gazette is a noble one, and I am sorry I 
cannot assist so laudable an effort.” He 
picked up a telegram which had just been 
tossed on his desk and began to read it. 

“You are mistaken, Mr. McElroy, about the 
Gazette. I know it has never meant to do 
your cause injustice.” 

He looked back at her calmly, but made no 
reply. 

“If you had seen as much of Mr. Post as I 
have you would know so, too,” went on 
Mildred. “And I, myself, would be one of 
the last persons in the world to carry away 
a false report from here. My father was a 
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railroad man. 
road.’’ 

“What was his name?” said McElroy. 

“Howard Stevenson.”’ 

“Yes, Howard Stevenson was killed on the 
Scranton road,’ said the man, slowly and 
thoughtfully. “He saved a hundred lives by 
sticking to his post.” 

“I’ve heard my mother say so,’’ answered 
Mildred. “It was fifteen years ago. I was a 
little girl then.” 

“Yes, fifteen years ago,’ returned the man. 
“TI ought to know. I was a fireman, and in the 
cab with him that night.”” He passed the ends 
of his fingers lightly over his forehead where 
there was a deep scar, and went on: “I ought to | 
know—I got that, that night.” | 

“I’ve heard her say that the fireman stuck by | 
his post, too,”” continued Mildred. 

McElroy had been looking at her searchingly ; 
he ignored her last remark, and said, “You tell | 
the truth when you say you are Stevenson’s 
daughter. You look like your father. I almost 
ought to have recognized you. He spoke of you 
before he died, there in the wreck at the bridge, 
under his engine, when he could not move.’’ 

He sat looking steadily at her till she said: 
“If you will make a statement for publication I 
will take it down in shorthand, write it out here 
and let you see it, and then carry it to the office, 
and it will be published exactly in that form. If 
[ get it I go back a reporter—if I don’t I go back 
a typewriter.” 

“T know,” he answered, hurriedly; “I want 
to help you; but you won’t ask me to do 
anything to hurt our cause, I’m sure.” 

“I don’t think I do. On the contrary, it 
seems to me that a clear statement of your 
position and what you propose to do would help 
your cause. I’m sure the Gazette has only 
denounced what you must yourself denounce.”’ 

“You mean the violence. Of course—it is 
deplorable. I confess things have in many cases 
got beyond our control. Four-fifths of the deeds 
of violence are done by men outside of our ranks. 
We are powerless to stop it. We ought not to 
be blamed for what we can’t help.” 

He gave her another searching look, and then 
added, “I don’t doubt your honesty, but how 
can you guarantee that what you write may not 
be changed in the office ?’”’ 

“T know it will not be. Such a thing is never 
done in any reputable newspaper office. Besides, 
if you say so I’ll send in what I write, and sit 
here all night; and if it is changed in any way 
in the paper in the morning you can—can —”’ 

“Can what?’’ he said, as she hesitated. 

“‘Well—hang me to the nearest lamp-post.’’ 

He gave a little quick, nervous laugh and 
swung open a gate in the railing. ‘Come 
inside,” he said. Then he walked over to the 
other desk and said to the man, “Tom, this is 
the daughter of Howard Stevenson. You have 
heard of him, though he was before your time. 
She is a reporter now for the Gazette, and I am 
going to give her a statement in writing, and let 
her write something, too, if she cares to. You 
don’t approve of this?” 

“T certainly don’t, John!’’ answered the man, 
promptly. 

“But I am going to do it, and I do it on my 
own responsibility. If it is not printed as I give 
it to her, then I will resign from the council. 
Come,” he added to Mildred, as he went into the | 
other room. 

He motioned her to sit down at a table on | 
which were paper and pens. He took a seat at | 
the end and for ten minutes dictated, speaking | 
rapidly but often stopping to ponder over his | 
words. When he had finished he said, “There’s a | 
typewriter over there. Print out what I have | 
given you and I will sign it.” 

He went into the front room and she began her 
task. She worked rapidly, and it was not long 
before she laid the sheets before him. 

“T will go over it,” he said. ‘In the meantime 
you can be writing anything further that you 
want to, only I must see it, you know.” 

Mildred went back to her typewriter. It was | 
new work for her, but there was no time to 
worry about it, so she plunged into it and in half 
an hour finished a short account of what she had | 
seen and heard about headquarters, which, while 
it did not have the finish that a professional 
might have given it, was, nevertheless, well- | 
written, because simply and plainly written. 
When she carried this to McElroy he handed 
her back the other, with some changes and his 
name signed at the bottom. 

“IT have taken a copy of it,” he said; then he 
rapidly read the other, asked her to make one 
small change, took a copy of that also, and 
added. “It’s eleven-thirty. You have no time to 
spare.” 

“No, that’s true. Since you’re not going to 
keep me for lynching purposes in the morning, I 
will go on as fast as I can.” 

“T can’t let you go alone, of course.” He 
called to a young man in the uniform of a 
brakeman, and said, “Jim, you’ve heard of 
Howard Stevenson ?” 

“ae, oe.” 

“This is his daughter. She wants to get to the 
Gazette office as soon as possible. Take your 
brother along and see that she reaches there 
safely. Remember, I’ll hold you personally 
responsible.” 

Then he turned to the girl and said, “Good 
nighf, Mildred. I wish you success as a reporter, 


He was killed on the Scranton 
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and pleasanter things than strikes. If you do | 
your duty as well as your father did his, you | 
can’t fail. I hope I shall see you again when 
this horrible thing is over.” 

She went down the stairs with her two 
stalwart protectors, out at a side door, through 
a narrow street, across one end of the railroad 
yard and along the water-front to the Pavonia 
ferry. This soon landed her at Chambers Street, 
and in a few minutes she was in Printing House 


did the men leave her, where she thanked them 
and bade them good night. 

It still lacked something of one o’clock. Ina 
few words she explained everything to Mr. Post, 
and handed him her copy. He took it, called in 
Mr. Rogers, and said: 

“Here is something which Miss Stevenson has 
brought us, that your invincible reporters tried 
for all day and couldn’t get. Just add her to} 
your staff to-morrow and give her some good 
assignments—no fashions !’’ 

And that is what Rogers did next day. 


* 
> 


Father’s Arbor Day. 


% EHITTY, your father’s going to!” 
Mehitable Wray wheeled round from 
her pan of steaming dishes in time to 
see her mother sink limply into the 
kitchen rocker. She recognized the look of 
despair in the plaintive, lined face. 

“Oh, no, mother, you’re only 
seairt again,’ Mehitable hurried 
to say, cheerfully. ‘‘You’ve been 
scairt just so before,—times and 
often,—and it never happened. 
Don’t you go to crossing that 
bridge, not yet awhile. When you 
have to, I’ll go acrost with you!” 

The girl’s clear, high laugh 
mingled with the clatter of cups 
and plates. Mrs. Wray did not 
join in it. 

*Mehitty, I tell you he’s going 
to,” she repeated. ‘“He’s grinding 
the axes down cellar—hark !”” 

They listened together. A faint 
whish came up, muffled, through 
the floor. 

“*Mercy, mother, s’posing he is! 
Can’t he chop something else beside 
popple-trees ? I guess there’s cord- 
wood, for one thing— you can’t 
chop that with a dull axe.” 

“The wood’s all sawed and 
chopped, and you know it,—every 
living stick. Everything choppable 
is chopped up that’s got any right 
to be. My trees haven’t!” 

The keen anguish underlying 
the indignation in her mother’s 
voice struck a sympathetic chord 
in Mehitty’s breast. It jarred 
painfully. 

“T heard him telling Jeph just 
now,” groaned on the distressed 
voice. “I know I heard right. I 
couldn’t ’ve mistook it, anyway, 
not with my good hearing. He’s 








Mehitty !” 

“© mother, I’m so sorry! O 
mother, don’t! They’re only trees, 
after all —” 

“They’re more than that, they’re 
my living, breathing friends, every 
single one of ’em. He’s going to murder ’em 
right before my face and eyes!” 

The tragic ring in her wail was not ridiculous 
to Huldah Wray and Mehitty. Looking in their 
faces a stranger would scarcely have smiled. 

They met midway in the kitchen and condoled 
mutely. The blow they had both been dreading 
so long seemed on the very eve of descending. 
Mehitable put her stout young arms around her 
mother’s stooped shoulders, and gently rocked 
them, her breath escaping in little quivers of 
dismay. 

The kitchen faced the road, and through its 
open door, lined up in stately, ugly dignity, 
were visible the “‘popple” trees. Their gaunt, 
ungraceful shadows would never trail beside 
them again if father kept his word, and father 
usually kept his word. 

Mrs. Wray and Mehitty drifted toward the 
door. 

“T've set under ’em,” moaned Huldah, “I’ve 
played under ’em and in amongst ’em—why, 
your father courted me, walking between those 
trees! You wouldn’t think he’d cut ’em down, 
would you? The third tree to the left is 
Huldah. The second one’s—Dorry.” She paused 
instinctively before the name. Dorry, who was 
dead, had been her twin sister. 

“We named all of’em. There was just enough 
to go round. Silas’s tree was the tallest one,— 
that one at the end of the left-handed row,—and 
little Sam’s was that short, fat one, right acrost. 
You’d be surprised how much trees can look like 
humans when you’re a mind to see it!” 

The subdued whirring of the grindstone stopped 
suddenly, and Jeph came up the outside cellar 


break my mother’s heart! Some folks don’t 
care!” Mehitty spoke with low, clear scorn, 
raising her voice as Jeph walked away. The 
boy whistled on monotonously, but two tides of 
dull red blood crept away from his ears and 
met above his shirt-collar, behind. 

“Before I’d be a boy and turn tr-r-raitor!” | 
Mehitty sent that after him, trilling out the | 
stinging word distinctly. 

Poor Jeph, it was rather hard! Mehitty | 
thought so afterward. Father’s word was law, | 
whether it said “turn grindstones”’ or “chop trees | 
down,”’ or something easier. Jeph was only a | 
poor little tool—in this case, an axe to help | 
murder mother’s trees. What could Jeph do—or 
anybody else? 

The trees were Lombardy poplars—big, lusty | 
ones—that for many, many years had stood | 
sentinels in a double rank on the Gregory place. | 
Huldah Wray had been a Gregory—she and little | 
dead Dorry, the Gregory twins. She could not 
remember when the trees were not growing there, | 
and she wished to end her life in sight of them. | 

Enos Wray had bought the place a few years | 
before, and was gradually redeeming it from 
much of its run-down unkemptness. That was 
where the trees came in. He wanted to make a | 
clear, smooth mowing-field out of the two sections | 
of land that flanked them—and they stood there, | 
in the way, defying him. 

They ‘worked him all up,” he said, “cum- 
berin’ good land that way, when they weren’t | 
the least airthly use, an’ he didn’t call ’em|! 








GOOD-BY TO DORRY’S TREE. 


ornamental. Without ’em, that would be the | 
prettiest grass piece in the county—clean an’ | 
level’s a house floor. Huldah ’d get used to it | 
fast enough. That was the way with women- | 
folks—they took on a spell, an’ then give up beat 
an’ forgot all about it.” | 

That was Enos Wray’s philosophy, but he 
had never been a woman, and his reasoning had | 
its tlaws. 

Years ago the roadway had run between the | 
poplars, but new barns had sprung up and} 
beckoned the roadway to them in straighter, | 
shorter lines. So the old path had disappeared | 
under thick grass, and the double file of grim | 
trees had lost their significance. There was not | 
even the old, wavery path of little, playing feet | 
in and out among them. 

As it happened, after all, “father’’ was called | 
away unexpectedly on town business, and the | 
sharpened axes, slanted against the wall of the 
cattle-barn, stayed their murderous work a little. | 

“We'll see to it Monday, Jeph,” father said, | 
as he drove off; “I aint goin’ to put it off longer’n 
that, anyhow.” 

Mrs. Wray unset her thin lips slightly, to let a | 
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years! How plain one could remember things 
with all that time in between them! How plain 
one could see things—the little pink- and blue- 
checked pinafores Dorry wore, with sunbonnets 
to match,—the glint of her little rough gold hair, 
even, when the sun got at it! 

Dorry was only eleven when she died—just a 
slip of a sunny child, who laughed so much 


| easier than she cried. Dorry had a beautiful 


laugh. Huldah Wray, gray-haired and almost 
old, suddenly stopped rocking to still the creaking 
of the chair. Through forty years of silence, 
Dorry’s sweet, shrill laugh tinkled in her ears 
again. 

“There aint any school Monday,” announced 
Jeph at supper, between bites of his bread. “It’s 
Harbor day.” 

“Arbor day, you mean,’’ corrected Mehitable, 
primly. 

“Well, Arbor day, then. We’re goin’ to plant 
trees.’’ 

“Don’t you mean wnplant ’em, sonny?” Enos 
Wray suspended his knife and glanced across 
the table at Jeph. Little humorous creases dee)- 
ened round his eyes. 

Jeph shuffled his feet uneasily. ‘We're goin’ 
to fetch ’em out o’ the woods an’ plant ’em all! 
around the schoolhouse—maples an’ elms an’ 
every kind,”’ he went on, glancing sidewise over at 
his father, and assuming the coolness he did not 
feel. The work laid out for Monday—‘“unplant- 
ing” mother’s poplars—haunted him miserably. 
If father would only let him off! Beside, he 
wanted to help the teacher plant 
the trees. 

“It’s mighty lucky -there aint 
any school. I didn’t relish keeping 
you out, an’ I’ll need you all day, 
sure,” remarked his father, quietly. 
“*There’s eight of them trees —’’ 

Mehitty started nervously and 
glanced at her mother. ‘‘What’s 
the good of Arbor day, anyway?” 
she broke in with hurried irrele- 
vancy, resolved to spare her mother 
by hook or crook. “Taking a 
whole day out of the year to dig 
up trees in—I—I mean plant ’em 
in,” she added, in evident confu- 
sion. ‘*I don’t see what’s the good.” 

“Well, I do,” said Jeph. “It’s 
to improve things—nature ‘n’ 
villages ’n’ streets, you know— 
make ’em look nicer.” 

Enos Wray clattered down his 
knife and fork and rasped back 
his chair. 

“That’s the talk, sonny!’ he 
cried. ““That’s what you an’ me’ll 
do. We'll have a Arbor day, Mon- 
day, all of our own, an’ improve 
natur’ at the rate of a popple-tree 
an hour. You won’t know that 
mowin’-field when we get through, 
now I tell you! There’s some 
sense to that kind of an Arbor 
day.” 

“Tt’s coming, there’s no help for 
it!’ murmured Mrs. Wray, behind 
her tight lips. ‘“There’s no help 
for it; but it’s murdering—murder- 
ing!”’ 

The next day was Sunday. All 
day long the poor woman was 
dreading father’s “Arbor day” 
and Jeph’s. Once she stole away 
to the barn and hid the sharpened, 
shining axes, her face hard and 
grim with determination. But she 
went again and tilted them back into their places, 
a little while afterward. Then, with her shawl 
over her head, she went out to the poplar-trees. 

It was dusk, and rapidly turning to night. A 
cold breeze, damp with hints of rain, buffeted 
her face, and she shivered. Her heart was cold, 
and shivered, too. In the gloom, Mehitty fol- 
lowed her, unnoticed. 

“T’ll take ’em as they come,”’ she was muttering. 
“It seems like saying good-by to little Sam and 
Silas and—and Dorry.” 

She stopped at Silas’s tall, straight tree first. 
Mehitty saw her pat its trunk with her fingers, 
affectionately, as if it might have been Uncle 
Silas’s rough coat. “Poor mother!’ she cried 
softly to herself. 

One by one the old trees, condemned to death, 
had their farewell caresses. The wind sighed 
through their branches, as if they were sadly 
answering. 

When Huldah Wray had travelled up one row 
and down the other, she went swiftly back to 
Dorry’s tree again. Mehitty drew a long, soft, 
sobbing breath, for mother was kissing Dorry’s 
tree. She could see her plainly in a rift of 





stairs, whistling hard. He took pains to keep 
his face averted from the kitchen door. 


“Before I’d turn the grindstone—before I’d be | 


poor-spirited enough to, when I knew it would 


little breath of relief pass through. It was some | unexpected light through the clouds. She could 
comfort to have it put off. She could have all | see mother’s grieved face working convulsivel) 
Sunday to try to get used to it. But on Monday | and her whole body trembling. ‘Then the newly- 
she would go down to Eliza’s and take Mehitty | risen moon burst through the rift and illumined 
with her—they wouldn’t sit in the house and| mother and the tree with sudden, brilliant 
listen to the chopping, just as if it was cordwood! | light. 
They’d get out of hearing, and Eliza’s wastwo| ‘Poor mother! poor mother!” Mehitty cried 
miles and over, away. Oh, dear, she could hear | out sharply. She sprang forward and gathered 
the blows on Dorry’s tree if she went to land’s mother into her arms. Neither of them saw 
end! They’d strike right in her heart. | father back in the shadow near the house, nor 
Little, lively Dorry! She used to set such | heard the soft clinking of the milk-pails in his 
store by her own “popple’”’ tree, and dress its | hand as he stirred. He had been there almost 
trunk up in ribbons on her birthdays, and sit | as long as they had. 
under it when she read her little books or made | “Mehitty—O Mehitty!” sobbed Mrs. Wray, 
her clothespin dolls. Forty years ago—forty swaying the girl’s slight figure with her own, 
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vently to and fro. “I’ve been saying good-by— | ‘Come round the house—here, mother, jest you | One of you climb up into the belfry and tie it on! ‘Three weeks passed, during which the “Ground 
re hold on to me so ’t’ you won’t stumble. It’s | again.” 


it’s heart-breaking !”’ 

it “Yeu mother—there, there !’’ consid’able dark.” 
“But it’s hardest to say it to Dorry’s tree, 

Mehitty. We were twin sisters. We were so she pleaded. 


fond of each other !”” : 
“Yes, mother—poor mother!” Mehitable put 


I don’t want to go that way.” 


A ladder nailed to the wall made it easy for 
| But mother drew back. “Not that way, Enos,” | Jonas to climb up into the belfry. 


out her hand and touched the tree’s trunk. The laugh. “You jest come right along, mother,” | gone!’ 


tears were rolling over her face—her tears or | he cried out. “Jeph and I’ve been keepin’ | 
| Arbor day, an’ I want you to see the trees we’ve 


mother’s; both, perhaps. 

“And, Mehitty, she loved her tree so much, 
little Dorry did!” wailed mother. 

“Yes, mother—yes, I know.” 

In the shadow of the house the gentle clinking 
sounded again. It sharpened to a clank. But 
mother and Mehitty did not heed. 

When they went into the house by and by, 
they met Jeph coming from the kitchen with a 
lantern. ‘Where’s father, anyhow ?” he asked, 
crossly. “I’ve been waitin’ ’most forever, up to 
the barn. He said he’d fetch out the pails. 


They’re gone, too, not a pail there. I say it’s | own voice shook a little. ‘They’re planted to | Ivyites’ could explain it. They’ve stolen it out | 
| stay. An’ I cale’late they’ll all grow! They|of pure spite, and I hope that the ‘White 


too bad to take all night, doin’ up the chores.” 

“Jeph! Jeph!” came from the direction of 
the cattle-barn, in father’s deep voice. 
in the land o’ kingdom -eome are ye? Do you 
cale’late I’m goin’ to milk seven critters alone, 
in pitch dark ?”” 

“Run quick, Jephie, don’t keep your father 
waiting. He’s tired.” Mother’s voice was quiet, 
the tremor of tears gone out of it. She put her 
hand on Jeph’s shoulder and gave him a gentle 
push ahead. ‘‘You’re tired, too, aint you, dear ?”” 
she said; “but you mustn’t keep your father 
waiting—run quick. Mother’ll help you do the 
straining.” 

Right after breakfast on Monday morning, 
mother and Mehitty drove down to Eliza’s. 
They hurried the breakfast nervously, and for 
the first time in Huldah Wray’s married life the 
dishes waited, unwashed. Huldah did not dare 
to stay to wash them. She kept listening for the 
sound of axes—father’s and Jeph’s—out in the 
field. The fear of hearing them overpowered 
her unreasonably, till, in despair, she tied her 
apron over her ears. 

“We've got to hurry up, Mehitty,” she urged. 
“You go change your dress while I get the dishes 
together in the dish-pan an’ cover ’em up. I 
aint going to change my dress—you needn’t say 
a word, now, [ aint. This print’s nice an’ whole 
an’ clean, an’ it’s good enough. I guess Eliza ‘ll 


think so. I can’t help it if she don’t; your! 


father’s gone out to get his axe now, I know he 
has. Hurry, Mehitty, do for pity sakes!” 

It was a Gear morning after all, and brisk and 
cool. They drove fast at first, and then settled 
down into a quiet jog much more to the old 
mare’s taste. In front of the schoolhouse there 
were little groups of children, nodding import- 
antly to each other. 

“Where’s Jeph?” one of them called. “It’s 
Arbor day. We’re going after trees to plant.” 

A hay-rack stood waiting to carry them to the 
woods, with shovels and pickaxesin it. Mehitty’s 
heart warmed a little toward Jeph—it was a 
shame he couldn’t go with the rest of them, 
when he’d enjoy it so. Maybe he wasn’t to 
blame for turning the grindstone, after all. How 
could he help it with father there, making him? 
Likely as not it would hurt him dreadfully to 
help chop, too. 

Mrs. Eliza Wray was planting a pindling 
little maple-tree in her front yard. It had two 
crooks in its slim stem, and the half-formed 
leaves fluttering atop did not look healthy. But 
Eliza huddled it tenderly, and her plump, bright 
face was mildly excited. 

“Why, Huldah!’’ she cried. ‘And you, too, 
Mehitty? I’m real glad to see you. I’m cele 
brating, you see. I told Ephr’im if ’twas Arbor 
day, | was going to enter in. It’s a good idea, 
and I want to show ’t I think so. Aint this a 
pretty little maple? I picked it out myself from 
a whole mess of ’em. But do for pity sakes get 
out and hitch. Ephr’im ’Il see to your horse— 
there, it’s all planted; now all it’s got to do is 
grow.” She surveyed with pride the little, tiny, 
twisted trunk, up-ight and stiff. 

They stayed all day. It was early evening 
when they started homeward, and evening alto- 
gether when they approached the sharp turn in 
the road that would bring them in sight of home. 
A faint light lingered in the wake of the twilight. 
The moon had not yet risen. 

“Wait, Mehitty!” Mrs. Wray laid her fingers 
on the reins in the girl’s hands. ‘Whoa!’ she 
called. “‘We’re coming in sight. Shut your eyes, 
Mehitty. I’m going to. The mare knows the 
way well enough, and we mustn’t see—them.” 

Mehitty laughed nervously. ‘I guess we’d be 
glad enough to see ’em, mother. I guess we'd 
keep our eyes open wide’s windows if we only 
could see.’ 

The old mare started up again. With tightly- 
closed eyes the two women turned the corner and 
rove on toward home. Whiffs of damp, sweet 
alr smote their faces gently. The clatter of the 
horse’s feet sounded unnaturally loud. 

“T guess we’re ’most there,” whispered Mehitty, 
solemnly, after a few minutes. She put her hand 
over on her mother’s with a tender little clutch. 

Father met them at the door and took the 
horse. “Don’t take your things off, mother,” 
he said, clumsily. “Keep ’em on till I get the 
'nareputup. I’llberightin. ‘There’s something 
I’ve got to show ye.” 

He came back very soon. “You can come 
along, too, if you’re a mind to, Hitty,” he said. 





“Where | 


| planted—here we are!”” He suddenly struck a 
match and lighted the lantern. 

In its flickery, blinking glare mother saw—her 
| trees! The “‘popple” trees, every one of them, 
| standing there in double file, saluting her ! 

“O Enos! O father!” she gasped. 

“O mother!’ Mehitty cried, a little sob in her 
| voice. 

| “Hip, hip, hooray!’ Jeph’s voice cheered, 
| somewhere in the shadows. 

| “How do you like ‘em, mother?” Father’s 





look thrifty, now don’t they ?”’ 

He led her straight to Dorry’s tree, and pushed 
her gently against its-trunk. Then, before the 
joy on her face had time to change to astonish- 
| ment, he had kissed it and tramped away. 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
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COMING AND GOING. 

“So many born, so many died to-day’’— 
Thousands of angels passing up and down; 
They come to us, they go to wear their crown, 

And keep ’twixt heaven and earth an open way. 
M. Elizabeth Crouse. 


Oe 


The White Ash Bell. 


O sooner was the White Ash schoolhouse 
N completed than the residents of the 
White Ash district were thought to be 
giving themselves “‘airs’”’ that were most 
exasperating to the people of the adjoining 
districts. For the new White Ash school- 
| house, although it had but a single room, 
was of brick and stone, and there was not 
another brick country schoolhouse in the 
county. 

It had, moreover, what old Ezra Cobb 
called a “‘cukittle a-top of it,’’—he never 
would say cupola,—a white belfry with 
green trimmings. 

There was in this cupola a bell, whose 
brazen notes could be heard away over in 
| the Butternut district on the right and in 
| the Ground Ivy district on the left. As 
|the breach widened between the White 
Ash and the other districts, it was charged 
that the ‘‘White Ashers” had put up that 
bell for the express purpose of annoying 
the other districts by reminding them that 
they did not have new brick schoolhouses 
with cupolas and bells. 

As a “White Asher,” I knew that this 
charge was untrue, but I must confess 
that there was a great deal of unnecessary 
ringing of that bell, though we knew the 
emotions it caused in the other districts. 

The privilege of ringing the bell was even 
more eagerly sought than the privilege of 
| passing the water to the school, or going 





| who had “the nosebleed.” 

The first teacher in the new schoolhouse, Miss 
Jane Tabb, was a somewhat eccentric woman 
who frequently accorded her pupils the privilege 
| of ringing the bell as a reward of merit. I well 
| remember hearing her say to pupils who had 

pleased her : 
| “You have had such a perfect lesson to-day, 
| John, that you may go out and ring the bell for 
| ten minutes.” 

Miss Tabb knew just how exasperating the 
sound of the bell was over in the other districts, 
and yet she would sometimes say at the opening 
of the school, “All the pupils who are perfect in 
their lessons and in deportment to-day may ring 
the bell for five minutes each to-morrow.”’ 

This sometimes stimulated as many as ten or a 
dozen pupils to be perfect, and the bell would 
| clang accordingly. 

Before the building of the new schoolhouse the 
| “White Ashers,” the “Ground Ivyites’” and the 
| “‘Butternutters” had been most cordial in their 











parties to which no ““White Asher’ was bidden, 
and the “Butternutters’’ made no secret of the 
fact that they did not desire the presence of any 
of the “White Ashers” at any of their social 
gatherings. Many of the older people declined to 
have their social privileges curtailed in this way, 
and old Aunt Becky Ladd was no doubt right 
when she said : ‘ 

“Tt’s all because of the blabbing tongue of that 
White Ash bell! It’s the first time I ever heard 
of a bell tongue starting a scandal, for it is 
scandalous for folks to act so!”’ 

One Monday morning when the White Ash 
school had been in session about a month, Miss 
| Tabb, who was always first to arrive at the 
| schoolhouse, tried to ring the bell, but the rope 
fell from the hole through which it passed in the 
ceiling above and lay ina coil at her feet. Jonas 
Pratt and I arrived at the schoolhouse a moment 
later, and Miss Tabb said: 

“Boys, the rope has slipped from the bell. 





| out with a dipper of it as assistant to some pupil | 


Tabb. 
“The bell isn’t here! It’s gone!” 
“You sure, Jonas Pratt?” 
| “Sure? Why, Miss Tabb, I know it. 
| isn’t a sign of a bell up here!’’ 


| Jonas came down, and Miss Tabb herself 


| climbed up the ladder. She thrust her head 
through the hole at the top; and said, “‘It’s gone, 
sure enough !”” 

While coming down she added, “I’ve my 
| suspicions where that bell’s gone. I’ll warrant 
| you that the ‘Butternutters’ or the ‘Ground 


Ashers’ won’t rest a minute, day or night, until 
that bell is back in this belfry! It’s a piece of 
pure spite-work !” 

Other pupils were now arriving, and some of 
them who lived near became so much excited 
that they ran back home to tell the news, which 
brought a good many of their parents over to the 

| schoolhouse. Among others came Mr. Jethro 
Spratt, one of the directors of the school, one of 


the most prominent men in the district, and also | 


| one of the most illiterate. 

“T can’t b’lieve,” said he, “that there bell’s 
| gone until I’ve clim’ up into the belfry an’ seen 
| with my own eyes. An’ if ’tis gone, mebbe I 
| kin find traces of the thief.” 

Now as Mr. Spratt weighed above two hundred 
pounds, his ascent to the belfry was a hazardous 
undertaking. A round of the rudely constructed 
ladder broke before he was half-way up to the 


belfry, and Mr. Spratt fell heavily to the floor. | 


| While he still sat there he offered a reward of 





1s!” 


“PELL WHERE THAT BELL 
twenty-five dollars to any one who would 
discover the bell and the persons who had taken 
it away. 

“Tt will be found somewhere in the Ground 


with conyiction. 


ing it for some clue to the thieves. Being an 


minute later. 
“Here’s something !’’ he cried. 
“What?” called an eager chorus. 


bell timbers. 
pin.” 
**What does it say ?”’ 
“It’s so dark I can’t make it out up here.” 
“Drop it down to me,” said Miss Tabb, in a 
tone of authority. 
A bit of paper torn from a copy-book came 
Miss Tabb 


They’ve stuck it down with a 





| fluttering down from the belfry. 


social relations ; but now certain residents of the | caught it, read it to herself with an increased | 
Ground Ivy district began to give taffy-pulling | flush of indignation, and then read it aloud to | dead silence in the room, and caused even the 


| the gaping crowd: 


“Your boastfull bell will be heard no more, 
Its klanging tung is still, 

It’ll ring no more in the belfray towar, 
Nor yet on White Ash Hill.” 


There was no signature, and the writing was 


when the doggerel lines were passed around for 
others to see. There was a good deal of sarcastic 
comment on the spelling. 

Miss Tabb took possession of the note, saying, 


that bell is!” 

It was now past time for school to begin, and 
| all but the pupils returned to their homes. Miss 
| Tabb rapped on a window with her lead-pencil 
and the pupils went to their seats, but there was 
little interest manifested in the lessons, and 
nothing but the missing bell was talked about at 
recess-time and during the noon hour. 





He had no 
“T thought ’twas out to the barn. | sooner thrust his head into the hole in the ceiling 
| through which entrance to the belfry was gained 
Enos Wray laughed a great, echoing, delighted | than he called out, ‘Why, Miss Tabb, the bell’s 


“What do you mean, Jonas Pratt?’ said Miss 


There 


| there was at least outward harmony. 


Ivy or Butternut districts,’ said Miss Tabb, | 
| Anson. 

Others present expressed the same opinion, | 
and now a young man named Dan Tempy | 
proposed climbing up into the belfry and examin- | 


agile young man, he was in the belfry half a! 





manifestly disguised. No one could recognize it | 


“Tt isn’t much of a clue, but maybe it’s better | 
than nothing. I’ll never rest until I find where 


Ivyites” and the “Butternutters’ indignantly 
disclaimed any knowledge of the whereabouts of 
the missing bell. Probably very few persons in 
either district would have stooped to anything so 
criminal as this theft; but the relations between 
the White Ash district and its neighbors became 
more unfriendly. 

These relations did not, however, keep the 
pupils from meeting on common ground at the 
spelling-schools held every winter in the school- 
houses in each district. Indeed, a spelling-school 
in our district would have been a tame affair 
without the presence of some other schoo! for us 
to “spell down,”’ if we could. 

The spelling-school in our schoolhouse about a 
month after the disappearance of the bell was 
the first held that winter, and the attendance 
was very large. Young people came in such 
numbers from the three districts that the house 
was packed. 

It was feared that there might be trouble 
between the hot-headed young men of the 
different districts, and Miss Tabb had made the 
entire White Ash school promise not to make 
any reference to the missing bell. Her indigna- 
tion did not prevent her from saying to us: 

“Those who come from the Ground Ivy and 
Butternut districts will be, in a certain sense, our 
guests, and we will owe them courteous treat- 
ment. It would not be courteous to say anything 
about the bell before them.” 

So when she called the spelling-school to order 
We had 
chosen sides, and there were pupils from the 
three schools on both sides. Later in the evening 
the three schools would spell against each other. 

A few of the Butternut pupils were older and 
larger than any in the other two districts. 
Among these larger pupils were two strapping 
young fellows, each about twenty years of age, 
named Tony Hopper and Anson Lykes. ‘They 
were coarse-grained, stupid fellows, who made 
no end of trouble for teachers in the Butternut 
district. They had no respect for any- 
thing but brute force, and unless the teacher 
could and did “lick’’ them, they carried 
things with a high hand. Fortunately 
their teacher of that winter had demon- 
strated his superior physical ability by 
giving both Tony and Anson a “licking” 
before the school had been in session a 
week. 

Anson and Tony stood side by side at 
the spelling-school. Miss Tabb pronounced 
the words, and when we had spelled 
around a few times, and it happened to be 
Tony’s turn, Miss Tabb said, a little 
sharply : 

“Bell 1’? 

Tony spelled the word correctly. There 
were sly grins on some faces, and I saw 
several persons nudge their neighbors. 

“Belfry !’”’ said Miss Tabb to Anson. 

“B-e-1-f-r-a-y,” spelled Anson, slowly. 

“Did you spell it ‘f-r-a-y ?’”’ asked Miss 
Tabb. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Next!” 

The next boy spelled it correctly, but 
Anson did not take his seat, because we 
were not “spelling down’ at that time, 
but were simply keeping a tally-list of the 
number of words each side missed. 

When it came Anson’s turn to spell again, 
Miss Tabb said: 

“Clanging !’’ 

“K-l-a-n-g, clang, i-n-g, ing, clanging,’’ spelled 


Several persons tittered outright at this gross 
blunder, and Anson looked sullen and uneasy. 

“Next!” said Miss Tabb. 

Again it came Anson’s turn to spell, and Miss 
Tabb’s voice had a certain triumphant note in it 
as she said, in an unusually high-pitched tone: 

“Tongue!” 

“T-u-n-g,”” spelled Anson. 


“Why, it’s a note they’ve left on one of the| Several persons from his own school held their 


hands over their mouths to keep from laughing 


| outright at this ridiculous mistake; but Miss 
Tabb did not even smile. 
} 


“T’ll give you a simpler word, so that you can 
have it to say that you spelled at least one word 
right,” said Miss Tabb, coldly. “Spell ‘tower,’ 
please.” 

“T-o-w-a-r,” said Anson. 

Then Miss Tabb did something that created 


smiles to disappear from the faces of those 
present. Leaving the platform on which she 
had been standing, she marched stiffly down to 
where Anson stood. 

“Anson Lykes,” she said, “‘where is that bell ?”” 

He turned pale and looked frightened. His 
lips trembled when he said, ‘‘Wh-wh-at bell ?” 

“The bell you stole from the belfry of this 
schoolhouse when you left this beautiful piece of 
poetical impudence in its place!” said Miss 
Tabb, holding the bit of paper found in the 
belfry before Anson’s face. 

**You wrote that, Anson Lykes,”’ she went on, 
“and you know that you did! In it you spelled 
the words ‘belfry,’ ‘clanging,’ ‘tongue’ and ‘tower’ 
exactly as you’ve spelled them here to-night. 
And I’ve another reason I needn’t tell here for 
feeling sure that you took that bell. I'll have an 
officer after you before morning if you don’t tell 
me this instant where that bell is!” 

Anson’s father, an ignorant but honest man, 


188 


was present. He strode forward and grasped 
Anson by the collar. 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


“Tf the Hole in the Wall is where Joe says it 
is,” said Captain Lount, “you ought to get back 


“Tell where that bell is if you know, or I’ll | to-night, if nothing goes wrong with the launch 
give you a trouncing here before everybody !”’ he | or the weather.” 


said. 


“It’s under the schoolhouse porch,” said | 


Anson, promptly. 


A small porch, or platform, was in front of | 
Several persons seated near the door | 


the door. 
‘ran out and turned this platform over. There 
lay the bell, partly concealed in a hole dug under 
the platform. 

“Tony helped me take it,” said Anson. 
did it for—for—fun.” 

“Fun!” said Mr. Lykes. 
stealing anything! 
whipping right here! 
spell before you go to stealing anything else and 
writing poetry about it. Now you’ve got to 
make an apology for the whole thing !’’ 

He compelled Anson to make an humble 
apology, and when he had repeated the words, 
Mr. Jethro Spratt got up and amazed all present 
by saying: 


nutters’ and ‘Ground Ivyites’ an apology, too. 
I’ve been thinking the matter over of late, and 
I’! own up that we aint showed just the right 
spirit about our new schoolhouse, and that bell 


tongue’s been a little too nimble and has wagged | ician, liked to run the launch 
a good deal when it ought to have been still. | himself. 
| fond of crowding on steam; 
to hear to-day that there’s to be new school-| perhaps there had been an 
houses in both the Ground Ivy and the Butternut | unsuspected flaw in the ma- 


It sha’n’t do so in the future. I’ve been pleased 


districts within a year or two, and when they’re 
built I’d be pleased to present each of them with 
a bell just like ours; and I hope that the three 


will and harmony that ought to exist, and has 
existed, between us as friends and neigh- 
bors.” 

Cheer upon cheer greeted this speech. Some 
of the men put the bell back into the little tower, 
and the people of the three districts went home 


fields in the moonlight with the White Ash bell, 
its rope in the hands of one “Butternutter’’ and 
one “Ground Ivyite,” ringing out cheerily and 
joyously on the frosty air. J. L. HARBOUR. 
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The Hole in the Wall. 


In Two Parts.—Part I. 


ETWEEN Michipicoten and Nepigon 

Bays the north shore of Lake Superior 

erects an iron-like front against waves 

scarcely less enormous than the vastest 

of the ocean. They whelm up before a gale 

from the south with the unchecked oscillation 

of one hundred and fifty miles, to swing 

upon that high-walled coast with a massy and 

solemn force more appalling than the fury of 
breakers. 

So deep, commonly, is the water at the foot of 
the cliffs that no vessel can hope to find near 
them a secure anchorage against a gale driving 
on the heights. Harbors there are none; islands 
affording shelter are far apart; and the north 
shore is altogether so dangerous that lake 
captains shun it when they can. 

Because we knew all this on board the big 
steam-yacht Trampler, Captain Lount dropped 
anchor in the lee of the Slate Islands on the 
evening of August ninth. He might have run 
on eastward that night to Michipicoten, but there 
was no telling what weather might come before 
morning. In the heated term that side of Lake 
Superior is often swept by such cyclonic local 
squalls as sometimes work havoc on the Atlantic 
coast at the same season. 

George Crombie and his three guests cared 
little whether the Trampler stopped for the 
night or steamed on. We were four rather 
reckless students who had been up the Nepigon 
River trout-fishing for ten days, while the big 
yacht, owned by George’s father, lay waiting for 
us at the Hudson Bay Company’s crazy wharf 
at Red Rock. Now we were, day after day, 
enjoying the singularly fascinating sport of fly- 
fishing in quiet lake water, usually close to the 
towering cliffs of the main shore. 

Joe Wislemkoom, one of our Ojibway guides, 
was delighted with the Trampler’s halt at the 
Slate Islands. Indeed he 
liked nothing better than 
halting, except fishing, shoot- 
ing and eating, yet he 
responded to orders with 
great alacrity. 

When our party halted, 
Joe generally reposed, in 
accordance with the Indian 
maxim, “Walking is better 
than running, standing is 





a Leunch 


better than walking, sitting is better than stand- | 


ing, and lying down is better than sitting.” 


“Good bully man you for stop!” Joe said to | big tree. You want see him? 
| canoe, you’n me see Hole.” 


Captain Lount. ‘“Catchum big trout to-morrow. 
Two gemplen fish by him big steamboat all round 
islands. Oder two gemplen take little steamboat 
—take canoe—come with Joe Wislemkoom. Me 
show him Hole in de Wall—big trout—long your 
arm, mebby.” 





“We | 


| by nine o’clock we should be 
| well within its shelter. No 
“T do’ know but what we owe you ‘Butter- sign of danger was in the sky, 


| several days. 3 


was a sudden clatter of broken 
| irons, and the screw stopped 
bells will never ring out anything but the good- when we were about half a ; 
/mile from the north shore ‘i 


| Joe Wislemkoom, 
| the coast, which rose brown 
|like an iron wall fully four 
through the long, snowy lanes and over the white | hundred feet high. Joe had 








go!” said Crombie. 





“Oh, yes, we'll probably be back before 
dark,’’ said Crombie. “But if there’s much 
wind we'll stay in the Hole in the Wall. Joe 
says there’s good shelter there.” 

“I’ve always heard so, but I’ve never seen the 
place,”’ said Lount. ‘The trouble is to find it; 
but I’ve no doubt Joe can do that. Shall I run 


over for you in the morning in case you don’t 


turn’ up before ?”’ 


“You'd better,” said Crombie. “We’ll run 


“There’s no fun in | out into the lake and expect to see you about 
I ought to give you a| eight o’clock or so.” 

You’d better learn to} As we scuttled away at six o’clock, with a full | 
camp kit stored partly in the launch and partly ! 


in the towed canoe, the morn- 
ing was clear and calm. The 
Hole, Joe thought, was not 
more than twenty miles away ; 
































for the air seemed no more 
sultry than it had been for 


Crombie, a bit of a mechan- 


Perhaps he was too 


chinery; at any rate, there t 


cliffs. 
I was then in the bow with 
scanning 


begun to look carefully for the 
Hole in the Wall, which joined 
the lake, he said, in such a 
manner that the Hole would 
not be seen till we were close 
to it. He drew a rude diagram 
in my note-book, which I 
pocketed on hearing the crash. 
I have added words to explain 
it: 

‘‘What’s the row?” I 
asked, turning to Crombie. 

“Oh, just something wrong,” 
he answered, crossly. ‘‘Leave 
me alone. I'll fix it in a 
minute.” 

Nothing exasperated this 
amateur mechanic more than 
to be overlooked while trying 
to right some of the numerous 
“wrongs” that occurred under 
his dealing with machinery ; 
so I did not go to his aid, but 
turned again to the cliffs, which 
seemed unscarred by fissures 
or ledges. 

No birds winged about that 
treeless and stern desolation 
except a few white-paper-like 
gulls that seemed to be fishing 
at one point on the cliff’s foot. 
No sound disturbed the great 
silence except Crombie’s angry 
tinkering. Lake Superior’s clear green lay so 
calm that no motion of the little launch was 
perceptible except when it swayed with Crom- 
bie’s movements from side to side. 

The canoe lay at an unvarying distance of 
about twelve feet from us, though the least 
zephyr would have kept it swinging at its rope’s 
end. 
“Mebby Hole in Wall?” said Joe Wislem- 
koom, doubtfully, pointing to the gulls. “Long 
time since I be here—my fader’n me. Gull fly 
all same way by Hole den.” 

“Couldn’t you see the Hole from this 
distance ?”’ 

“No—him look all same like wall till near, 
near. Don’t see no more gull nowhere,” and he 
gazed eastward and westward. 

“Well, perhaps 
place,” I said. 

““Mebby—only de rock no 
look same like I’ll rememb’ 
by gull. Wall look like he 
been rub long ’way up.” 

le “Your eyes must be better 

# than mine, Joe.” 
“For sure better. You no 
see like tree by gull ?”’ 
“No, I don’t see the least 
sign of a tree anywhere about there.” 

“Tree dere all same—no branch on him—not 

Mebby, if take 


it’s the 


“Yes, for goodness’ sake take the canoe and 
“You can whip that water 
while I’m fixing things up. It may take me an 
hour. I’d sooner you’d go. Perhaps we’ll be 
here till noon, and some fresh trout would go 


Tn compliance with this suggestion, Mandeville | well for lunch.” 


Merritt and George Shepley stayed at the islands 


Joe and I promptly got into the canoe, which 


next morning, while Crombie and I took a canoe | contained a bell tent, two long-handled hatchets 
with the steam-launch and headed northeastward. 


and a kit for camp-cooking. All our provisions 





SAVING THE OUTFIT. 





were in the lockers of the launch. So short was 
the distance to shore that I never thought of 
lightening the canoe, nor taking food from the 
launch. With a bamboo rod and a landing-net 
beside me I grasped the bow paddle, and away 
we shot toward the gulls. 

“Yes, b’gum! Hole in Wall. Look!” cried 
Joe, at a quarter of a mile from shore. 

Directly in our front was what looked like a 
narrow discoloration extending from the water 
to the top of the cliff. As we went nearer, [ saw 
this to be caused by a sharp indentation of part 
of the wall. In this gap water was soon visible, 
and then the break of the cliffs’ sky-line could be 
seen. 

Not far from the west corner of the gap, but 
on the lake-face of the cliff, flew the gulls, 
somewhat disturbed by our approach. Beneath 
them could be seen such a 
scuttling of fish as alewives 
make on the sea-coast. We 
knew that thousands of trout 
were playing there on some 
small, hidden protrusion of 
rock, but Joe seemed uncon- 
cerned about them. He was 
gazing, open-mouthed, at the 
traces of man’s work on the 
diff. 

A tall cedar, with stubs of 
branches left, as if to assist 
men in climbing, stood against 
the precipice. Its foot was in 
water. Its top went up full 
sixty feet to what could 
scarcely be called a ledge. On 
both sides of the cedar, and 
as far upward as we could see, 
the face of the cliff had been 
cleared of mosses and lichens 
for a space some twenty - five 
feet wide. 

“What for? Who make?” 
asked Joe, as if not only 
puzzled but alarmed. 

“Beats me, Joe,” I said. 
“Looks as if men had been 
hauling something up the wall 
here.”’ 

In fact, as I learned later, a 
~ Canadian Pacific Railway 
- contractor had fixed a wind- 
et lass on the cliff top three years 
¥ earlier and hauled up tele 
graph poles there. The raft 
of poles had been towed 

into the Hole in the 
Wall for shelter from 
storms, and brought 


point, which was 
most convenient for 
lifting the sticks. 

Nothing remained 
of the contractor’s 
work except the 
cedar-tree which had 
been fixed there to 
afford men working 
at the water’s edge 
a means of ascend- 
ing to a safe stand- 
ing-place in case of 
sudden storms. It 
was clamped by iron 
bands and nuts to 
screw - headed bolts 
wedged firmly into 
holes drilled on the cliff’s face. Thus that 
unrotting timber had endured the beating of 
three years’ storms, though it was deeply dented 
and somewhat shredded by the pounding of 
ice. 

The thing was so mysterious to Joe and me 
that we resolved to examine it thoroughly before 
casting a fly among the throngs of trout. So we 
tied the bow of the canoe to the foot of the 
cedar, pulled thick folds of the tent over the 
bark sides to protect them from rubbing on 
the face of the cliff, and then climbed the iron- 
clamped tree. 

Near its top we stepped off upon a sort of 
rough-topped rock platform, which could have 
afforded standing-room to forty men. Above this 
the cliff leaned very slightly inward, but presented 
no sign of another standing-place above us, so 
far as we could see. 

As there was nothing of interest on the rock 
platform except some granite shards and sand, 
which marked where a fire had long burned, I 
was turning to gaze at the blue-green, endless 
expanse of Superior, when Joe broke into a cry 
of alarm. 

*“Murdy—see wind!” he said. 

When I had last looked seaward there was not 
even a-cloud as big as a man’s hand. Now, 
perhaps ten minutes later, an amazing, wraithlike, 
white mass was hurtling, through sunshine, from 
the south. 

“Down, quick! Let's get back to Crombie!”’ I 
shouted, seizing the cedar’s top. 

“No—no good—save canoe!” cried Joe. 

The squall was travelling at a rate so prodig- 
ious that it seemed already to have leaped half- 
way to the launch, where we could still hear 
Crombie absorbed in his hammering. I yelled 
at him, but he gave no sign of hearing. It 
was plain that our canoe would go under in an 
attempt to reach him. Could the launch, 


by small cribs to this | seen 
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without power of motion, weather the shortest 
hurricane ? 

“Canoe—save canoe!” cried Joe again. 

As he climbed down, and I after him, cool 
puffs stirred the water below us. I glanced at 
the launch ; it was already dancing, and Crombie 
was standing gazing at the coming fury. The 
gulls were now flying far overhead, as though to 
sail inland and avoid being battered against the 
cliff by the blast. Our canoe was rocking 
violently, and all the scurrying of trout had 
ceased 


Joe, standing in two feet of water on what 
was a narrow, rounding protrusion of rock, 
pulled up the tent, packed it on my back, and 
cried : 

“Go up—quick—come down—quick ! 
save canoe, too.” 

I supposed he meant to stay below and hold it 
from battering on the wall, but I heard him 
clattering after me with the cooking-kit and axes, 
for an Indian hates to abandon such property. 
He threw the things on the standing-place and 
turned togodown. Perhaps our united strength 
could haul up the light canoe. 

But now the squall was on us. It had totally 
hidden the launch. It seemed to scoop up water 
and drive heavy spray on the fierce edge of its 
wind. I was literally forced back to the wall. 
There the blast soon “banked” and left a space 
now still, now of furious wind eddies. Fearful 
of being blown off sidewise, I lay down just as 
Joe stumbled and fell beside me. 

There we crouched in such a demoniac shriek- 
ing of the elements as I have never elsewhere 
heard. Soon a slash of cold water doused us. 
It seemed incredible that wave crests could 
have so suddenly leaped so high, but we were 
drenched again and again before the mist or 
rack of the storm let us see anything of the lake 
again. 

Its waters were tumbling far below us in 
waves of amazing volume, whose crests were 
being swept off and whirled high, as if carried 
by an upward®*slant of the wind rising to go 
over the precipice. Swift masses of cold water 
continued to be launched at us as if from the 
sky. 

So thick was the air with spume that I could 
see the terrible face of the deep only at intervals, 
and yet the whole scene was now again illumi- 
nated by the high sun’s pouring of rays through 
the flying scud. 

Twenty minutes more and the tempest had 
passed, but there was still a high wind. The 
spume fell out of theair; the waves began rolling 
out of confusion into regular march; crests no 
longer drenched us. We stood up and looked for 
Crombie. Not a trace of the launch could be 


Mebbe 


““Mebbe little steamboat blow in by Hole in 
Wall,” said Joe, peering to the eastward. 

But the Hole, though within a hundred yards 
of us, was completely hidden by the diff. We 
could see no sign of the gap except that the 
water before it did not surge high and fall back 
in a huge returning wave. I fancied that a 
certain set of crests indicated the current that 
must be running into the Hole with so sudden a 
lifting of the lake’s north side. 

I even imagined that Crombie might have 
clung to the bulkheaded launch, after its inevita- 
ble rolling over, and been drawn into the calm 
shelter beyond. 

But a steady gaze downward scattered all my 
hopes. Some fragments of our canoe were being 
thrashed to and fro with the rope which had tied 
it to the cedar. But more than the canoe tossed 
there. Po 

‘Little steamboat!” gasped Joe, and descended 
twenty feet. He returned quickly, looking 
horrified. 

“Broke all to pieces,” he said. “Come in 
right here. Poor Misser Crombie—he was good 
bully kmd man—good to Indian all time, all 


time.” 


Two hours later, when wind and sea had gone 
down, we were able to descend and stand once 
more on the little shoal place. Thousands of 
trout were again scuttling around there, quite 
regardless of the boiler of the launch, which 
had been thrown upon the protruding rock 
and battered almost to pieces against the preci- 
pice. 

Little else of her wreckage was to be seen, 
though she must have come in bodily and gone 
to pieces right below our perch. I climbed back 
to it imagining poor Crombie’s body streaming 
along in the clear undercurrents, among com- 
panies of inquisitive fish. 

For hours I sat silently beside Joe, gazing 
wofully at the calm spread of Superior. Sunset 
came, gilding, reddening, empurpling and mirag- 
ing the interminable expanse. Very slowly the 
August darkness drew over the face of the deep. 
The light of moon and stars showed us dimly the 
barriers of our prison. 

There were one hundred and fifty miles of 
water to the south, and four hundred feet of 
cliff at our backs. 

Hunger made us the more wakeful, but we 
could endure fasting well enough till the time set 
for the Trampler’s coming to seek us next 
morning. 

“S’pose big steamboat sink in storm, too?’ 
asked Joe, suddenly voicing my fears. 

“Then we’ll be done for,” 1 said. 

“You mean we starve?” said Joe. 

“Or drown ourselves,” said I. 
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“No starve,” he replied, composedly. “No| 
drown ourself. But starve bad way for die. I) 


sooner be kill dead, me.”’ 
JoHN KILLALLY LOBB. 
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THE BILLOW ARMY. 


e tide rolls in, a silver flood. 
Re the mounted guards go by, 
A roar of light artillery, 
‘And far-off cannon boom reply. 
Boston Transcript. Martha Packard-Farwell. 
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The Cleaning of a Great City. 
By George E. Waring, Jr., 


Commissioner of Street-Cleaning, New York. 


HE cleaning of a city like New York 
means the removal of all the waste 
products of the persons, the domestic life 
and the industries of its people, and of 

the horses employed in their pastimes and their 
business. 

Personal and domestic wastes, to the amount 
of some five thousand tons per day, and a large, 
unknown quantity of manufacturing waste, flow 
off through the sewers. The solid matters which 
must be removed by sweeping and carting amount 
to some eight thousand tons per day. These | 
wastes comprise ashes, garbage, paper, wornout | 
clothing, bottles, shoes, and a thousand and one | 
other things which are discarded from the houses 
and shops of the people. 

Some of these are of vegetable or animal origin, 





and are in a condition to become putrid and | 
dangerous to health. 


moved promptly for 
sanitary reasons. 
Others, like ashes and 
rubbish, constitute 
rather a source of 
incumbrance and of 
dust that must be 
removed without too 
_ much delay, in the 
interest of cleanliness 
or tidiness. 

All wastes which do 
not flow off through 
the sewers are taken 
care of by the Department of Street-Cleaning, 
which employs about twenty-five hundred men 
and eight hundred horses and carts. The whole 
force is under a single commissioner. 

The city is divided into eleven districts, each 
under its own superintendent, and these are 
subdivided into sixty-two sections, each of which 
is in charge of a foreman and of a “detailed” 
sweeper who acts as his assistant. The sections 
have generally about seven miles of paved streets. 
They have from nine to thirty-two sweepers, 
according to the amount of their traffic and the 
quality of their pavement. 

The average number of sweepers to each sec- 
tion is about twenty-five, and the average length 
of street to each man is about a quarter of a 
mile; but this varies very much. Of the four 
hundred and nineteen miles of paved streets in 
the city, ninety-nine miles are cleaned once a 
day, three hundred and four miles twice a day, 
and sixteen miles three or more times a day. 

The city is divided by a line running generally 
along Sixth Avenue, Broadway and the Bowery, 
the sweepers on the east side of this line working 
toward the East River, and those west of it 
toward the Hudson River. 

The second district, on the East side, is bounded 
by the East River from the Brooklyn Bridge to 
Seventh Street. Its western boundary follows 
Park Row, Chambers, Broadway, Grand and 
the Bowery. It has thirty-two miles of streets, 
and is divided into seven sections. 

This is not only the hardest district to keep 
clean, but it is much the most interesting. It 
includes the Chinese quarter, and much of the 
Italian quarter, and the great East side tenement- 
house region, which is the most densely populated 
spot on the face of the earth. 

Large parts of this region are occupied mainly 
by Russian and Polish Jews of recent importa- 
tion. Surely no other place in the country 
illustrates so well its capacity for assimilating 
European emigrants and turning them into 
Americans. 

There has long prevailed an idea that the filling 
of this “slum” section of New York with a large 
Hebrew immigration, driven from its native land 
by oppression and religious persecution, could be 
only a curse to the city. Holding this idea, 
when I visited the East side after an interval 
of many years, I was amazed to find an absence 
of the essential characteristics of the slum, and of 
the evidences of degradation. 

Modern New York tenement-houses are usually 
large, handsome buildings, as seen from the 
street. Moreover, this quarter of the city is 
comparatively free from liquor saloons. The 
Jews seem not to patronize them much. More 
Important still, the people seem intent on making 
their way in the world, and they make up in 
eagerness what they lack in self-indulgence. 
Their children are young Americans, making the 
most of the opportunity the very good schools 
afford them, and slowly leading their elders into 
the better ways of living which their larger earning 
opens before them. The Hebrew Institute in East 








Broadway and the Hebrew Technical Institute 





in Stuyvesant Street give these children advan- 
tages which their American and Irish comrades 
too often lack. 

At the same time, this dense population, more 
from heedlessness than from intention, makes the 
task of the street-cleaner a very heavy one. 
Those who live in tenement-houses have no room 
for the storage of useless things, and when a 
chair, or a mattress, or anything else, is no 
longer useful, out it goes into the street. 

We sometimes collect three hundred rejected 
mattresses in a morning, and no amount of work 
seems capable of keeping these streets tidy, 
however really clean they may be—and they 
usually are clean. The whole district is infested 
with push-carts, and the streets on which their 
heaviest traffic is plied are swept constantly 
from morning till night ; yet before bedtime they 
are thick with litter again. 

It was in this part of the town that the first 
movement was made to organize the children of 
the schools into “street-cleaning leagues’”—a 
movement which has since extended to other 
quarters. 

These organizations are not only giving us 
really valuable help in lessening the littering of 
the streets; they are having a good effect in 
forming the habits of life of the families of their 
members, and of others who come within the 
range of their influence. The children them- 
selves are getting an insight into at least one 
branch of municipal government, and this will 
stand them in good stead when they grow up. 

Before Mayor Strong took office, January 1, 
1895, the streets of New York were in a very 
dirty condition, excepting a few of the main 
thoroughfares, and in such of the richer 
residence quarters as were swept by 
men employed by private persons. As 
a rule, it was not possible to cross a 
street, except on the cross-walks, with- 
out soiling the shoes with a slimy mud, 
and women’s skirts met the same fate. 

Even the crossings were by no means 
always clean. It is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that the streets of New 
York were filthier than those of any 
other large city of Christendom. 

They presented another peculiar 
condition: they had been used from 
immemorial time for the stabling of 
carts, trucks, express-wagons, and all 
manner of business vehicles. 

There was a theory that as New York has no 
alleys running through its blocks, it was impossible 
for so many trucks as are needed for its business 
to find storage room on private property. There 
was an excellent law on the subject, but it had 
never been enforced with anything like vigor, 
and any man who chose to do so could stand his 
truck in the street every night and over Sunday. 

At the beginning of Mayor Strong’s adminis- 
tration there were over sixty thousand unhar- 
nessed vehicles so standing. They constituted a 
great obstacle to the cleaning of the streets and a 
great nuisance to the people; the covered vehicles 
were the lodging-places of loafers, and they were 
used for all manner of objectionable and illegal 
purposes. 

Many attempts had been made by many 
mayors and commissioners to rid the city of this 
nuisance, but it had been found to be impossible. 
In all such cases “attempts’’ are of no use. The 
only possible chance of success lies in doing the 
thing at once, and in keeping it done. 

For some months it was a hot fight every night, 
and a relentless one. Vehicles were taken to 
the pound by the hundred, and were redeemed, 
and if left on the street, they were impounded 
again. The fine for a first offence was five 
dollars, for a second, seven dollars and a half, 
and for a third, ten dollars and a trial for misde- 
meanor. 

The young men in charge of this work had the 
zeal of ’coon-hunters, and some of them acquired 
the ferocity of foraging parties in war. Heads 
were bruised, ribs were cracked, and clothing 
suffered greatly. Rarely shots were fired, but 
fortunately no fatal injuries were given or 
received. 

Against us were political influence, appeals 
for sympathy for the poor truckmen, warnings 
from high quarters to 
execute the law with 
moderation, and even 
the passing through 
the legislature of an 
act permitting trucks 
to stand on the street 
(vetoed by the mayor). 
In fact, everything 
possible was done to 
stay our hands. 

We did the only 
thing we could do, 
except to fail ignomin- 
iously: we pushed 
right on until our 
success was complete 
in all parts of the city, and until our midnight 
raids now rarely find a dozen unauthorized 
wagons in the streets. 

A still greater difficulty lay in the fact that, 





like everything else connected with the govern- | 
ment of the city, the Department of Street. | 


Cleaning was managed by politicians and for 
politics—almost for polities only. 
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held subject to the favor of the men who “ran | 
the machine.” Even a poor sweeper depended on | 
the politician who owned his place, and who | 
could empty it or fill it at will. 

Of course, politics held the same control over | 
the higher places, even to the superintendents 
and the commissioner. The whole department | 
was a part of a great money-making political | 
organization, and the money spent in its conduct 
was largely wasted. 

I took the office of commissioner with a posi- 
tive assurance by Mayor Strong that I should | 
not be subject to any political control; that I | 
should, in fact, have my own way in everything ; 
and assured him that 
I would accept im- 
mediate removal if I 
could not succeed in 
my work. 

From that day to 
this politics has had 
nothing whatever to 
do with the Depart- 
ment of Street-Clean- 
ing—save to give me 
a few months of abuse 
and violent opposi- 
tion. 

The opposition was 
to the system of independence I had inaugurated, 
and it was purely political. It was no more 
Democratic than it was Republican. Neither | 
party cared a rap for the public effect of our 
work; they wanted the spoils, and they both | 
wanted it, and they fought for it. Neither of 
them got what they wanted, and as a conse | 
quence, the people got clean streets. 

Both parties now see that it will not do for 
them to go back to the old conditions, and it is 
not likely that either will ever try again to use | 
this branch of the service as a help to the election 
of its own candidates. They know that the | 
people have the streets constantly under their | 
eye and constantly in mind, and that they will 
stand no backsliding. | 

The men employed in the work on the streets | 
are, substantially, the same men who were 
employed before. They have been made to 
understand that they are to give their whole | 
attention to their duty ; that if they behave them- | 
selves and do their work well, all the politicians 
in the city cannot harm them; and that if they 
neglect their work, or misbehave themselves, all 
the politicians in the state cannot help them. As 
a result, they are as good a body of workmen as | 
can be found in the country, and they are proud 
of their work. ; 

One element of success has been a change in 
the matter of uniforms. The law requires that 
the working force shall be uniformed, 
but the garb formerly used was incon- 
spicuous, and those who wore it were 
not easily distinguished from the crowds 
in the streets. 

To overcome this difficulty, the whole 
sweeping force has been clad in white 
from head to foot, and the ash-cart men 
wear white caps or helmets, as do the 
foremen and their assistants. The 
consequence is that every man con- 
nected with the working force of the 
department fairly shines in the land- 
scape. 

It was regarded as an absurdity to put 
white clothing upon men who were to 
work in dirty streets; they would be 
splashed with mud and made hideous 
in half a day. There was only one way 
to prevent this,—and measures were 
soon taken to prevent it,—by keeping the streets 
| so clean at all times that there should be no mud 
to spatter with. 

As a matter of fact, the uniforms are washed 
| only once or twice a week. The men are care- 
fully inspected at roll-call morning and noon, 
and they are not allowed to go to work unless 
decently clean. 

These uniforms have been derided by occasional 
politicians as “‘badges of degradation.”’ I have 
no means of knowing the inner thoughts of the 
men about them, but the indications are that they 
are proud of their connection with the depart- 
ment, and are not sorry to have 
their status publicly heralded in 
this way. 

As a rule, the old system of 
sweeping, which is slowly being 
amended, involved the use of 
machines drawn by horses, work- 
ing mainly at night, during those 
parts of the year when water was 
available for sprinkling. The day 
work, and in the winter time all of 
the work, was done by individual 
men sweeping certain assigned 
portions of the street. 

The sweepings, whether of the 
men or of the machines, are col- 
lected into little piles along the 
| eurbstones, and these are removed by the ash- 
carts when they make their regular tours. This 
system involves the leaving of piles of dirt, 
sometimes for hours, to be knocked about by 
traffic, blown about by the wind, and scattered 
into the air as the piles are shovelled into the carts. | 

The ashes and garbage from the houses, | 
together with every other conceivable thing that | 
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the tour of the cart. As these barrels and cans 
are emptied, more or less littering of the streets 
is unavoidable, and if the least wind is blowing 
the dust of ashes floats through the air to the 
great discomfort of passers-by. In a high wind 
ashes and paper are carried dancing through the 
whole street. 

The carts deliver their contents on to the scows, 
which are moored to wharves at seventeen 
different piers on the East and West sides of the 
city. These scows are towed to a stake-boat in 
Gravesend Bay, near Coney Island, and when 
the tide serves they are towed to the lightship, 
ten miles beyond Sandy Hook, and unloaded— 
some of them by automatic dumping 
and others by gangs of shovelling 
Italians, who follow this industry. 

The heavier matter sinks, the 
more nutritious parts of the garbage 
are probably eaten by fishes, and a 
general assortment of cabbage leaves, 


tin cans, wash-kettles, greasy mate- 
rials, paper, ete., drifts with the tide 
and with the wind, until it finds its 


final lodgment on the bathing 
beaches of Long Island and New 
Jersey. 

We are now trying to improve this 
system from beginning to end. It 
has been proved that sweeping by hand is cheaper 
and better than sweeping by machinery. 

All machines have been thrown out of use and 
enough additional sweepers have been employed 
to make up for the loss. The wages of these 
Sweepers are less than the cost of the machines 
and drivers, to say nothing of the cost of the 
horses. 

The “‘little pile” of street sweepings is doomed. 
We are rapidly extending the use of a bag-carrier 
on wheels, as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. Each sweeper is to be provided with 
one of these bag-carriers, and he will bag his 
sweepings as fast as he can accumulate them, 
the bag when filled being tied and set at the edge 
of the sidewalk. He carries a sufficient stock of 
empty bags for his day’s work. 

We are also introducing a system of collecting 
ashes in bags from within the house or within 
the area gate. The receptacle used for this 
purpose is a movable can supported on a tripod, 
and having hinged gates for its bottom, and a 
cover to prevent the flying of ashes as it is 
being emptied. 

The department man passes a bag under and 
around the can, hooking it to the ring of the 
tripod. He then closes the cover, unlocks the 
gates, the ashes falling into the bag as he lifts 
the can out. He fastens its gates again, removes 
the bag, and replaces the can on the tripod. The 
bag is tied and stood 
at the edge of the 
sidewalk. 

The cart serving the 


district, instead of 
spending most of its 
time, as now, in idle- 


ness while barrels are 
emptied and dirt piles 
are shovelled into it, 
will move at a walk 
down the street with 
a sufficient number of 
attendant men to col- 
lect the bags and throw 
them in as it passes. 

A resolute’ effort 
will be made to require 
that all loose rubbish 
shall be kept within 
the house until called for by a department rubbish 
wagon, which will pass through every street at 
least once a day. On signal, all these collections 
will be taken from the houses and removed. 

The question of final disposition is still unde- 
termined, but it is hoped that we shall soon 
reach a point where the garbage will be utilized 
for its grease and fertilizer contents, at a moderate 
cost to the city ; where ashes and street-sweepings 
will be used for filling in low lands belonging to 
the city ; and where the rubbish of houses, which 
contains a large amount of salable material, will 
produce enough at least to pay a large part of 
the cost of this part of the work. 

At present, the men employed in trimming the 
scows, as the dirt is shot on to them from the 
carts, pick out all that they can of salable 
material; but they lose a good deal of this when 
the dumping is rapid, and all that they collect is 
in a dirty and unsatisfactory condition. In 
money and in labor they now pay the city, for 
the privilege of collecting this material, about one 
hundred and thirty thousand dollars per annum. 

An experiment, looking to a better development 
of refuse, has been tried during the past year, 
and at considerable cost, with the result that the 
contractor who conducted the experiment, and 
who is best qualified to judge of the matter, has 
made to the city a formal offer of two hundred 
and forty-five thousand dollars per annum for 
the material, to be delivered to him at certain 
convenient centres in each of the eleven districts. 

Should we succeed in recovering from the 
immense mass of material that is thrown away 
every day, the value of one cent per day for 
each member of the population, the result would 
amount to more than seven million dollars per 
annum, or more than twice the entire cost of the 
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The interest of the people was not even a/ can be jammed into an ash-barrel or metallic can, | cleaning of the streets, including the removal of 


secondary consideration. 





All positions were | areset on to the sidewalk in the morning, awaiting | snow and ice. 
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Current Topics. 


There is something in a name, decided 

the Committee of Fifty, when it selected Doctor 

' Wines to prepare the report on the Liquor 
Problem and its legislative control in the United 
States! 

Which vessel fired on the Cretan Chris- 
tians with the most precision? The discussion 
of this question, reported from Crete after the 
late assault by war-ships of the powers, seems 
like a dispute between grown men as to the 
relative effectiveness of blows they have rained 
upon a small and almost helpless boy. 

A so-called exhausted field at Tuskegee, 
Alabama, was taken in hand by a scientist, and 
without added fertilizer, but simply by deep 
plowing and plenty of water, the soil, planted 
with ordinary seeds and bulbs, was made to 
yield crops of a hundred fold. Carlyle reminded 
his despondent friends that only a mile straight 
up all was blue; the skilled farmer reminds his 
untrained brother that only two feet down there 


may be prosperity. 


A bill for the discouragement of a 
certain kind of marksmanship has been intro- 
duced in the Kentucky Legislature. The pro- 
posed measure makes it a misdemeanor to throw 
an egg at a public speaker, and a felony to hit 
the speaker with the egg. If the bill should fail 
to become a law magistrates would still find 
themselves with authority to deal with egg- 
throwing in its various degrees under the laws 
regarding disorderly conduct. 

Many persons claiming to speak with some 
authority have said that in the higher mathe- 
matics—perhaps the severest test of a student’s 
caliber—the young women in the colleges and 
universities are liable either to fail, or to succeed 
at the cost of mental or physical soundness. 
Professor Klein, of the famous German Univer- 
sity of Gottingen, is credited with having made 
recently this unqualified statement: “In every 
respect have I found women students equal to 
men in mathematics.’ 


When pictures accompany the words, 
says Professor Scripture of Yale, the acquisition 
of a foreign language can be hastened threefold. 
This authoritative statement adds weight to the 
recent appeal made by the president of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union to the 
governors of the states to prevent kinetoscope 
reproductions of the recent disgraceful prize-fight. 
The realistic picturing of such scenes ministers 
to morbid curiosity and tends to popularize 
brutality far more than do even newspaper 
reports. 


In a little city of Ohio public sentiment 
was aroused recently on the subject of slot 
machines; and a crusade against them revealed 
more than seven hundred in the town, the most 
of them stationed in saloons and billiard halls. 
The combined receipts of these machines, chiefly 
gambling devices, ranged from eight to fifteen 
dollars a day,—a ponderous yearly total drawn 
without other than harmful compensation from 
the living and spending money of men and boys. 
No wonder that for many of them times have 
been “‘hard.” 

The small boy who, when asked by a 
smaller boy for the core of an apple he was 
eating, replied, ‘“There aint goin’ to be no core,’’ 
foreshadowed an interesting feature of future 
economics. In the vast business of preparing 
“evaporated apples” for the market the cores 
and skins were formerly thrown away. Now 
these parts of the fruit are utilized for making 
jelly; and it is said that some of the largest 
houses in the Western apple-growing regions 
have thus created an industry almost equal in 
profitableness to their original business. 

“In the good old colony times” 
New England was officially considered as a part 
of the diocese of London, and for nearly three 
centuries the journal of the Mayflower has been 
preserved, among other documents relating to 
colonial history, in the Bishop of London’s palace 
at Fulham. Very recently the consistory of the 
diocese has gracefully voted to restore the inter- 
esting relic to the State of Massachusetts; but at 
the same time it has furnished another example 
of British unfamiliarity with American geog- 
raphy. The chancellor of the diocese is reported 
to have inquired if New England was a part 
of Massachusetts. No one could answer him 
until an American newspaper man, who was 
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present as a representative of a press association, 
informed the consistory that Massachusetts, on 
the contrary, was a part of New England. 

If the world were growing worse, 
as some insist, would not the springs of benevo- 
lence be drying up? On the contrary, the stream 
of ‘charity broadens and deepens. The Charity 
Record, an English paper, says that it has 
announced during the past year five million 
dollars in legacies, beside two and a half million 
more in donations for charitable purposes. ‘This 
amount does not include large sums given to the 
hospital and Saturday funds, money subscribed 
anonymously to charities, and certain other 
minor contributions. This giving represented 
but one country. What a splendid amount that 
would need to be that would tell the story of the 
charity of the whole civilized world for a year! 


* 
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CHEERFULNESS. 


Why should a man, whose blood is wage within, 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabas 
, ae 
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The Spring Freshets. 


As usual in the early spring season, the news- 
papers have for some weeks been filled with 
accounts of floods and freshets. The regularity 
of such occurrences tends to deaden the sense of 
their importance. 

Hardly any considerable section of the country 
is entirely free from the dangers and losses 
occasioned by streams that overflow their banks. 
It is in the great basin of the Mississippi, 
however, and in the smaller valleys of its tribu- 
taries, that the phenomena of overflows are 
exhibited on the widest scale. 

These fertile lowlands are the “gift’’ of the 
great river system of the West, as the valley of 
Egypt is the gift of the Nile. Countless centuries 
of freshets had deposited the rich, dark soil 
before the European races learned of the home 
they were to occupy and to transform into the 
granary of the world. Now it requires toil and 
money to restrain the turbulent generosity of the 
rivers. 

The building of levees is the simplest and 
commonest method of protecting life and property 
from the swollen waters. For miles and miles 
along the banks of the Mississippi in the season 
of danger men are constantly on the watch to 
repair a break, which, if neglected for a few 
hours, may bring destruction to hundreds of 
farms.” It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
the gnawing of a crayfish may at such a time 
prove the source of disasters infinitely greater 
than those which the wooden horse brought into 
Troy. The guardians of the levees are like the 
defenders of a fort ; and like these they kave need 
of courage as well as vigilance. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that other 
parts of the country are only interested through 
sympathy in the ravages of the Western and 
Southern floods. The prices of corn and cotton 
and other products of ‘the lands along the rivers 
will reveal in the autumn that the loss is in a 
measure common. Just so the citizens of the 
West and South would suffer from the depreda- 
tions of a foreign enemy on the Eastern coast. 
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The Other Side. 


The pranks and occasional lawlessness of 
college students are always widely advertised 
through the newspapers, often to the serious 
prejudice of the college of which they are 
undergraduates ; but another side of student life, 
very creditable to the college boys, is not so well 
known—their work in “university extension” 
and other charities. 

A recent report of the Prospect Union, in 
Cambridgeport, Massachusetts, shows this other 
side of the life of Harvard students. 

The union is a workingmen’s institute, or 
club, and a large proportion of the teachers are 
students of Harvard University, who give their 
time and services to help those who have been 
deprived of the chance for an education by the 
hard conditions of earning a livelihood. 

The students teach music, Latin, English 
composition, mathematics, history and other 
subjects to men occupied during the day. They 
also share in the social life of the club, and 
thereby help to break down the barriers of 
misunderstanding and lack of sympathy which, 
unfortunately, sometimes exist between the so- 
called “educated” and “‘working’’ classes—as if 
educated people never worked and workers were 
never educated ! 

Nor is the benefit one-sided. The students 
themselves are helped to a broader, more humane 
and more intimate knowledge of life, quite as 
much as the workingmen are helped to a better 
education. 

It is pleasant to note that among the students 
who thus give a part of their time to the service 
of their fellows are many prominent in athletics, 
whose names are well known on the football 
field, the “‘diamond”’ and the river. 

The Prospect Union is only one instance, and 
Harvard one college, of many. Throughout the 
country, in almost every university town, is a 
body of students, small, perhaps, but none the 
less active and earnest, doing their part to prove 
that real education means not only the training 
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of the intellect but the upbuilding of character. 


This is a much pleasanter side of college life to | 
dwell upon than the occasional din of horns at | 


midnight, or the removal of a professor’s gate. 


> 





LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


Green-mantled bud, in beauty leaning low, 
Thy cloistered cheek as pale as moonlit snow. 
George Croly. 
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A King and His Sons. 


The present revolution in Crete has had one 
effect which, perhaps, nobody foresaw. It has 
made the royal family of Greece very popular. 

The King of Greece is not a native—and 
Greece does not always take kindly to alien 
rulers. Otho of Bavaria, the first to ascend the 
throne after independence had been won from 
Turkey, ended by being driven out of the 
country. In 1862 the Greeks again went king- 
hunting. The Duke of Edinburgh, their first 
choice, declined the sovereignty. Finally the 
National Assembly elected the second son of the 
present King of Denmark, and he was crowned 
in 1863 as Georgios I. 

King George was then only eighteen years of 
age. Little was known of him, save that he was 
tall and strong and came of 
a wealthy family, that he had 
served in the Danish navy, 
and that he was inclined to 
be cautious and tacitarn in 
manner. 

He began to be personally 
liked when, in 1867, he mar- 
ried the Grand Duchess Olga, 
eldest daughter of the Grand 
Duke Constantine of Russia, 
great-uncle to the present 
tsar. She belonged to the Greek Church, and 
that helped the Greeks to overlook the fact that 
George himself is a Lutheran Protestant. 

Still the Greeks could not yield full allegiance 
to a king who was not a Greek. Once or twice, 
when he followed unwise counsels, the nation 
seemed on the verge of anarchy. But in 1886, 
after the Servo- Bulgarian war, he and his subjects 
agreed that it was high time to fight Turkey ; and 
though England interfered, the Greeks felt that 
their king had shown the spirit of a patriot. 
Needless to say, the attitude of the royal family 
toward the Cretan revolu- 
tionists—who themselves are 
Greeks in all but name—has 
bound the throne and the 
people very closely together. 

Perhaps the best-loved man 
in southern Europe at this 
time is Prince George, the 
king’s second son. Compan- 
ion readers have heard of 
him before. It was he who, 
by attacking and disarming a 
mad fanatic in a Japanese town, six years ago, 
saved the life of the present tsar. 

The action showed courage and presence of 
mind, and it proved also that the young man, 
who will be twenty-eight in June, is very much 
of an athlete. In fact, he served as referee of 
the Olympic Games at Athens last spring. 
Admiring friends say that 
the prince—who is_ the 
captain of a flotilla of gun- 
boats—is the strongest man 
in the Greek navy. 

Prince Constantine, Duke 
of Sparta, the elder brother 
of George and the heir ap- 
parent, has also “‘gone to the 
war,” and is in command of 
the Greek troops on the 
Thessalian frontier. He is 
George’s senior by less than a year, but he is 
married and the father of two sons. 

Whether the fine qualities of these young 
princes shall be displayed in war or in peace is 
still an open question. The story goes that, 
whenever a Russian minister brings forward a 
proposal calculated to trouble the tranquillity of 
England, the tsar quietly suppresses it, on the 
ground that “grandmamma (Queen Victoria) 
must not be bothered.’ 

War would “bother” many illustrious relatives 
of the royal family of Greece, which is directly 
allied to the sovereigns of Great Britain, Germany 
and Russia. Doubtless King George is more 
anxious for peace than he sometimes seems. 








KING GEORGE. 





Prince Georce. 





PRINCE CONSTANTINE. 
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A Good Idea. 


Shortly before the inauguration of President 
McKinley, Governor Wolcott of Massachusetts 
issued a proclamation to the teachers of Massa- 
chusetts, calling their attention to the event and 
advising that it be celebrated in the schools. 

In pursuance of the suggestion, simple exercises 
were held by which the significance of a presi- 
dential inauguration was explained to the children. 
The great importance of the President’s office, 
the method by which a President is chosen, and 
the ceremonies with which he enters upon his 
duties, were recounted. This observance of the 
day cost little time, and doubtless pleased and 
entertained the children whom it was meant to 
instruct. 

In various schools throughout the country 
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there is a practice of teaching political lessons 
by the method of illustration. Mock national 
conventions are held to nominate candidates for 
the presidency in “presidential years;’ mock 
sessions of Congress, or of the British parliament, 
serve to arouse interest in legislative processes. 
The college debating clubs are, of course, fre- 
quently concerned with questions of great public 
interest. 

Preparation for citizenship cannot begin too 
early. An interest in public affairs may well be 
nourished, even in the breasts of children. An 
active participation in the work of governing the 
country is not merely the privilege of Americans ; 
it is a duty as well. Let the children feel from 
the beginning that this is to be an important part 
of their lives when they are grown up, and that 
nothing which pertains to the welfare of the 
Republic is without a meaning for them. 


* 
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‘¢ Thrown Upon the World.” 


A visitor to one of the government offices where 
women are employed in one of our cities desires 
to give in the Companion an exact account of 
what he saw and heard there. He was conducted 
by the superintendent, an old man of large expe- 
rience. The last room inspected was filled with 
women at work. 

The visitor remarked, ‘“‘This is a higher class of 
women than that employed at the same work in 
some other kinds of business. These women have 
been educated, and have refined faces and voices. 
I should judge they are not used to manual labor 
of any kind.” 

“They are not,” was the reply. “In almost 
every case they are the widows or daughters of 
men whose income died with them, but who, while 
living, gave to their families luxuries beyond their 
means. 

“That young girl by the window was in fashion- 
able society in New York two years ago. Her 
father, with a salary of five thousand dollars, 
lived far beyond his means. The woman in 
mourning is the widow of a physician whose in- 
come averaged six thousand dollars. He probably 
spent eight. 

“That pale girl is the daughter of a master- 
builder, who lived comfortably among his old 
friends until he was seized with political ambition. 
He moved into a fine house, had his carriage, 
servants, and gave balls. He died, and his daugh- 
ter earns twelve dollars a week, on which she 
supports her mother. There is hardly a woman 
here who is not the victim of the vulgar ambition 
which makes a family ape its wealthier neighbors 
in its outlay.” 

“That is an ambition not peculiar to us Ameri- 
cans,” said the visitor. 

“It is more common among us, because in other 
countries social position depends upon birth, 
while here it is usually fixed by money. How 
many families in every class do you know who 
are pretending to a larger pecuniary wealth than 
they have?” 

The visitor passes on the question to the reader. 
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He Knew His Own. 

The Spanish don and the dark-eyed sefiorita, 
with her fan and lace mantilla, have long figured 
in historic and romantic fiction, but the Spaniard 
of our own day is only beginning to be made 
known to us through literature. Especially do 
we know little of the Spanish tradesman, farmer 
and artisan—of the great majority of the nation, 
in fact, in whose veins does not flow the famous 
blue blood of Spain. But in the recent revival of 
literature in Spain itself they are not overlooked. 
A charming story of rural life by Pedro Antonio 
de Alarcén, recently translated, is as full of humor, 
feeling and quiet observation of character as any 
New England tale by Miss Wilkins or Miss Jewett. 

Tio, or Uncle, Buscabeatas, its humble hero, 
was a gardener in a little village near Cadiz, 
whose particular pride one season was in his 
pumpkins, of which he had raised a small but 
superior crop. 

“Tio Buscabeatas knew every pumpkin by its 
grade of ripeness. He even knew the name of 
each one of the forty which were now crying. 
‘Pick me!’ and he spent his days looking at them 
tenderly and exclaiming sadly, ‘We shall soon 
have to part!’ Finally, he made up his mind to the 
sacrifice, and carefully looking upon the loved 
pumpkins, which had cost him such care and toil, 
he pronounced this terrible sentence: 

“*To-morrow I shall cut all forty and carry 
them to the market in Cadiz. Happy the one 
who eats them!’” 

But the next morning they were every one gone 
—stolen. The poor old man was in despair; then 
resolution succeeded woe. He would recover 
them. It would be difficult, but it should be done. 
He easily ascertains that they were not in the little 
village; then he took the early boat for Cadiz, 
where he induced a policeman to accompany him 
reluctantly from stall to stall in the market-place. 

At last he paused before a gay vegetable booth 
and exclaimed, pointing, “These are my pump- 
kins! Arrest that man!” 

The vegetable-seller, however, protested. His 
accuser persisted. A crowd collected, and soon 
the superintendent of the market, or Judge of 
Supplies, as he is properly styled, appeared, and 
the case was referred to him. He inquired natu- 
rally, how, admitting that a theft had occurred, 
Tio Buscabeatas could identify the pumpkins 
which he claimed. 

“How!” he cried. “Because I know them as 
you would know your own children, if you have 
any. Did not I raise them? This one is named 
‘little Fatty,’ this one ‘Squatty,’ this one ‘Rosy- 
Cheek,’ this one ‘Pot-Belly,’ and this one ‘Manuela’ 
because it looks like my youngest daughter.” 

He was weeping with excitement; but the judge 
still doubted, and moreover declared that no such 
recognition would hold in law. “It is necessary 
that the municipal authorities should be con- 
vinced at the same time of the preéxistence of the 
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things, and that you should identify them with | be very ignorant in matters of ceremonial forms to 


undoubted proofs. Gentlemen, don’t laugh; I 


am a lawyer.” 

Then Tio Buscabeatas, cunning old man, untied 
a handkerehief he carried, and taking from it 
forty sections of green stem, each still fresh and 
juicy, he proceeded to try them on, until every 
pumpkin was fitted with its own; and no other 
than its own would fit into that pale, whitish, 
irregular socket in the hollow of each pumpkin 
where it had joined the vine. 

Laughter and cries of astonishment and ap- 
proval greeted the triumph of the old gardener’s 
novel proof. His claim was allowed. The man 
who had sold the pumpkins to the dealer (who 
was innocent) was forced to restore their price, 
which was then paid to the proper owner; and 
Tio Buscabeatas walked contentedly homeward 
in the evening, thinking half-dreamily to himself: 

“How beautiful it is in the market-place! But 
I wish I had brought ‘Manuela’ home with me to 
eat to-night, and to save the seeds.” 


4. 
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TWO MARTIAL POEMS. 


Soon after the close of the Civil War Cassius M. 
Clay, T. C. Durant, of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
Commodore Boggs, Curtis Guild, the secretary of 
the Russian Minister, and two other gentlemen 
were guests at a little supper at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, New York. The conversation turned upon 
Tennyson’s “Charge of the Light Brigade,” which 
one of the guests declared to be the most martial 
poem ever written. 

“Bah!” exclaimed one of the company, half in 
jest. “The rhythm is faulty, and some of the 
lines remind me of pumpkins rolling over a barn 
floor. For instance: 


“*Some one had blundered, 
Rode the six hundred!’ od 


“J defy any one to name an American poem so 
inspiriting,” retorted the enthusiastic lover of the 
British poet. Mr. Guild, who reports the conver- 
sation in his “Chat About Celebrities,” suggested 
that there was Holmes’s poem of “Old Ironsides.” 

“Do you know the lines?” was demanded. 

“Oh yes! I declaimed them more than thirty 
years ago at school.” 

“Well, I challenge you to recite ‘Old Ironsides’ 
and I will recite ‘The Charge of the Light Brigade,’ 
and we will abide by the verdict of the company 
as to which is the more inspiriting.” 

“The Charge” was recited first, and it was done 
admirably. At its conclusion, after the applause 
had ceased, Mr. Guild began back in “A Metrical 
Essay,” in which the author re-presented the 
poem with an introduction, and then followed it 
with the well-known verses, beginning: 


Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 


“By the time,” he writes, “I was half-through 
the first verse I saw the face of Commodore Boggs 
light up and his eye flash; ‘Cash’ Clay, too, was 
all attention. The poet’s lines had their effect. 
As the declaimer ended with 

“*Nail to the mast her holy flag, 

Set every threadbare sail, 

nd give her to the god of storms, 

The lightning and the gale,’ 
the brave old commodore brought down his fist on 
the table, exclaiming, ‘That’s so, by Jupiter!’ and 
Clay leaped to his feet, shouting, ‘Hurrah for the 
American flag!’ ” 
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KIND FORBEARANCE. 


Frederick Walker, who did such beautiful work 
in art, and who died so young that all the great 
promise in him could not be disclosed, began his 
drawings for the Cornhill Magazine by an inter- 
view with Thackeray, wherein he was much 
agitated, and the great writer proved correspond- 
ingly kind. 

Walker had an exceeding reverence for Thack- 
eray, and greatly dreaded an interview with him. 

“Bring him here,” Thackeray had said, “and 
we shall soon see whether he can draw.” 

So, early one morning, the young man was taken 
to the author’s house in Onslow Square. The 
drive was a silent one, for the artist became every 
instant more agitated and distressed. This 
Thackeray noticed at once, and did his best to 
set him at ease. 

“Can you draw?” he asked, after a little general 
conversation. “Mr. Smith says you can.” 

“Y-e-es, I think so,” stammered Walker. 

“I'm going to shave,” said Mr. Thackeray. 
“Would you mind drawing my back?” 

So he turned about, and Walker made a most 
excellent likeness of him in that position. If the 
lion had faced him, subjecting him to the ordeal 
of scrutiny, it was probable that he could not have 
worked at all. Doubtless Thackeray knew this, 
and so took his delicate precaution. 


* 
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CHOOSING A CHAIR. 


When Sir John Drummond Hay was minister to 
Moroceo, he had some difficulty in his dealings 
with the uzir, Sid Mokhta, who was a very arbi- 
trary and ignorant potentate. He was one whom 
it was necessary to browbeat in the beginning, 
lest he should himself begin the process. Visits 
of etiquette were exchanged between uzir and 
minister, and then a business interview was 
appointed to take place in a kubba, or pavilion, in 
the garden of his palace. 

Sir John arrived ten minutes before the ap- 
pointed hour. He was told that the Moor had 
hot yet arrived from the court, and so betook 
himself ‘o the pavilion to wait. Two chairs were 
in readiness, one very gorgeous and beautiful, 
covered with rich damask, and the other a 
common, rush-bottomed, wooden one, evidently 
intended for the British envoy. 

Bn Sir John heard the shuffling steps of the 
= pabPronehing, he quietly took possession of 
om er chair, saying in a loud tone, for the 

8 benefit: “What have you done? You must 








have placed such a shabby chair for your master 
by the side of this handsome chair which you have 
prepared for me. Take it away,” pointing to 
the other chair, “and bring a proper seat for your 
master!” 

By this time the uzir, who had heard every 
word, had arrived at the pavilion. He gave a 
somewhat hysterical laugh. 

“The bashador is right,” said he. 
fetch another chair.” 

Then Sir John rose and saluted the uzir, saying, 
“We will converse standing until the other chair 
is brought.” 


“Go and 


WHAT PRESIDENT LINCOLN HAD 
LEARNED. 


Mr. Albert Blair, writing in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat about President Lincoln, remarks 
especially upon his unaffectedness, and in so 
doing relates a story which may prove an encour- 
agement to readers who have sometimes found 


themselves ignorant where they had supposed | 


themselves well informed. 


In February, 1865, Mr. Blair was present at a 
White House reception; a neral reception, 
gpen to everybody. Mr. Lincoln was attended by 

udge David Davis, who took the names of all 
comers and introduced them to the President. 

Of course there was a crowd, and nobody had 
time for more than a word and a handshake. Mr. 
Blair was presented to the President, and then 
stoped aside to watch the show. r. Lincoln 
and Judge Davis carried on a conversation, con- 
stantly interrupted though it was. 

“Now,” says Mr. Blair, “it was ‘How do you do, 
colonel?’ or ‘My brave boy (this to a young 
soldier)!’ or ‘I am glad to see you,’ or some other 
phrase of cordial recognition.’ 

There was no official starch, but what especially 
impressed Mr. Blair was a remark made by Mr. 
Lincoln in a perfectly matter-of-fact, unafiected 
tone, loud enough to be heard by many of the 
bystanders. 

“Judge,” said he, “I never knew until the other 
<= to spell the word ‘maintenance.’” Here 
a nd interrupted him. “I always thought it 
was m-a-i-n, main, t-a-i-n, tain, a-n-c-e, ance, main- 
tainance; but I find it is m-a-i-n, main, t-e, te, 
n-a-n-c-e, nance, maintenance.” 


HER OPINION. 


Of “things one would rather have left unsaid,” 
the following, told by the late Sir John Millais, is 
a good illustration. The London Academy gives 
the story in the painter’s own words: 


I found myself seated one evening at a rather 

and dinner next to a very pretty, gushing girl 
© whom I had not been introduced. She began 
conversation directly she had finished lrer soup. 
and as it was May, commenced with the inevitab 
— “I suppose you’ve been to the Acad- 


emy 

I replied that I had. 

“And did you notice the Millais? Didn’t you 
think they were awful dank? I can’t imagine 
how such things ever get hung!” 

She was going —t ly in the same strain, when 
suddenly the amu smiles of those around her 
and the significant hush brought her to a sudden 
stop. She colored rather painfully, and whispered 
to me in a frightened voice: 

“What have I done? Have I said anything? 
Do tell me!” 

“Not now,” I_ replied. “Eat your dinner in 
peace, and I'll tell you by and by.’ 

She did so rather miserably, vainly trying to 
extract from me at intervals what the matter was. 
When dessert came I her glass refilled, and 
told her to drink very quickly while IL counted 
three. She obeyed without protest, and I took 
the errant when she could not speak to say: 

“Well, Lam Millais. But let’s be friends!” 


NONE OF HIS BUSINESS. 


Philosophers, lazy men and Turks have many 
qualities in common. So, at least, it would appear 
from the reply of a Turkish pasha to the British 
minister at Constantinople, who had asked for 
information concerning the population and trade 
of a certain province. 


“Tilustrious friend, doy, of my liver!” the pasha’s 
letter began. “The ng you ask of me is both 
difficult and useless. 

“Although I have passed all my days in this 
piece, I have neither counted the houses nor have 

inquired into the number of the inhabitants; 
and as to what one person loads on his mules an 
another stows away in the bottom of his ships, 
that is no business of mine. 

“O my soul! O my lamb! seek not after the 
things that concern thee not. Thou comest to us 
and we welcome thee ; go in _—- 

“Of a truth thou hast spoken many words, and 
there is no harm done, for the speaker is one and 
the listener is another. 

“After the fashion of thy people thou hast wan- 
dered from one place to another, until thou art 
happy and content in none.” 


HANDS OFF! 


Tn connection with the recent death of Blondin, 
the greatest of funambulists, it is recalled that 
President Lincoln once made use of him for one 
of his characteristically apt illustrations. To a 
fault-finding delegation that visited him, Mr. 
Lincoln said: 


Gentlemen, suppose all ie preperey you were 
worth was in gold, and you had to put it into the 
hands of Blondin to carry across Niagara Falls 
on a rope; would you shake the cable, or keep 
shouting out to him, “Blondin, stand up a little 
straighter! Blondin, — a little more; goa 
little faster; lean more to the south?” No, you 
would hold your breath, as well as your tongue, 
and keep your hands off until he was safe over. 


EASILY ENOUGH. 


Determination accomplishes a good deal, and 
the student in the following incident, taken from 
an exchange, was determined to reply. 


“Mr. Gibbons,” said the teacher of the class in 
rhetoric, “point out the absurdity in this figure of 
speech: ‘At this time the Emperor Frederick 
hatched out a scheme,’ ete.” 

“It seems to me all right,” replied the young 
man, after some reflection. 

“It does? Explain, if you please, how he could 
have ‘hatched out a scheme.’ ” 

“Well, he might have had his mind set on it.” 






| The Throat. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve 
all Throat Troubles, and are not injurious. Sold every- 
where, and only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. (Ade. 


SONGS lege Glee Clubs. 2 Editions: 
Mixed Voices. Male Voices. 


PRICE (of Either Edition), 50c. 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
Cincinnati. New York. Chicago. 


<< Bicycle Chains 


\ Last twice as long and run 
. twice as easy when lubri- 
» catedwith. .....-. 


THE STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND. 








and Glees, including the 
most popular songs, new 
and old, used in Ameri- 
can Colleges. Edited by 
THOMAS G. SHEPARD, 
the famous instructor of Col- 
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MARLIN 
—— 7|  RUST-REPELLER. W ritinge. 
| In Collapsible Tubes. | | Never Gums. Never Drips. 


1% ounce, 15 cents. 

3 ounce, 24 cents. Marlin Fire Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 

< Our New Book 

LITTLE MISS FIDGET 

and Her Friends. 

= Beautifully illustrated. Sent toanyone #$ 
who will forward 4 cents in stamps to 


Richardson & DeLong Bros., Philadelphia. : 
(= DéelcneHookand bye See that hump? = 


a.» Latlies’ 
vi Wrappers 


Samples and prices sent to teachers 
on receipt of return postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


45° Broome Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Saddle. 


The body cannot be 
made over to fit ill- 
riding saddles, but a 
saddle has been made 
which fits the body 
and makes Cycling a 






















Our Spring Chal- 
lenger—a genuine 
$1.50 Wrapper for 


97 pleasure. It’s. . . 
on. HRISTY 
Your choice of these 

fal styles; sizes 22 

to 4. Of Percales ANATOMICAL 







and Simpson’s re- 

nowned Prints, in I 

light colors, indigo SADD 
medium blue, 

ngandgrays. 

It is built right —on anatomical 
principles — relieves the pressure on 
the body, the cushions receiving the 
weight. Made in Men’s, Women’s, 
Girls’ and Boys’ Models with Spiral or Flat Springs. 

Adopted and furnished as a regular equipment 
without additional charge, by all manufacturers of 
high-grade bicycles. Agents will serve their best 
interests by insisting that their wheels are equipped 
with Christy Saddles. 


It costs more than any other Saddle and is worth more. 


Price $5.00 for all Styles. 


Booklet, “ Bicycle Saddles,’*efrom a 
Physician's Standpoint, sent Free. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Washington. 


Dark colors, made with strap 
on back at waist, giving dress 
effect, and trimmed with 
braid on yokes backand front. 

Light ground, in Watteau 
style back, full front; Ham- 


skirts 54 yards wide, deep 
hem, well made and most 
excellent garments. 


To COMPANION readers, 
97%c.—add lé6c. for postage. 


Bloomingdale Bros., 


3d Ave. & 59th St., New York. 
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A. Factory Model of a Model Factory. 


Fun to watch it grow — Amusement for every one. 


Complete model of the great Columbia Bicycle Factories lithographed in 
colors—each building plainly designated —easily cut out and built up in its 
proper position on the ground plan. The whole forms a magnificent group of 
buildings showing a realistic view, in miniature, of the largest bicycle factory 
in the world, Instructive and amusing for children and young people and 
entertaining for adults. Sent in tube by mail for five 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Columbia Bicycles, $100. 
Hartfords, $60, $50, $45. 


COLUMBIA CATALOGUE — telling new features of Columbia and Hartford 
Bicycles — FREE from any Columbia dealer or by mail for one 2-cent stamp. 
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The Great Musical Critic. 


Once ona time, the Nightingale, whose singing 
Had with her praises set the forest ringing, 
Consented at a concert to appear. 
Of course her friends all flocked to hear, 
And with them many a critic, wide-awake 
To pick a flaw, or carp at a mistake. 

Bhe sang as only nightingales can sing, 

And when she ended ‘ 
was a general cry of, “Brava! Splendid! 
While she, poor eaing, 

Abashed and fluttering, to her nest retreated, 
uite terrified to be so warmly greeted. 
he Turkeys gobbled their delight; the Geese, 
Who had been known to hiss at many a trial, 
Gave this one no denial ; » 
It seemed as if the applause would never cease. 


But! ’Mong the critics on the ground 

An Ass was present, pom ous and profound, 

Who said, * y, friends, I'll not dispute the honor, 

That you would do our little prima donna. 

Although her upper notes are very shrill, 

And she defies all method in her tri 

She has some talent, and, upon the whole, 

With study may some cleverness attain. 

peek her friends tell me she’s a virtuous soul; 
ut, but —’ 

“But,” growled the Lion, aul my mane, 

I never knew an Ass who did not strain 

To qualify a good thing with a but!" 

“Nay,” sai joose, approaching with a strut, 

“Don’t interrupt him, sire; let him proceed ; 

The Ass is honest, that we all concede. 


“I was about,” said Long Ear, “to remark 
That there,is something lacking in her whistle,— 
mething magnetic, 

To awaken chords and feelings sympathetic, 
And kindle in the breast a spar << 
Like—like, for instance, a good juicy thistle. 

The assembly tittered, but the Fox, with gravity, 

Said, to the Lion winking, 

“Our learned friend, with his accustomed 

Has given his opinion without shrinking ; 

But to de Jeaiice to the Nightingale, 

He should inform us, as no doubt he will, 
hat sort of music ’tis that does not fail 

His sensibilities to course and thrill.’”’ 


“Why,” said the critic, with a look potential, 
And pricking up his ears, delighted much 

At Reynard’s tone and manner deferential, 
“Why, sir, there’s nothing can so deeply touch 
My feelings, and so carry me away, 

As a fine, mellow, ear-inspiring bray.” 


“Ah, yes,” the Fox returned, without a pause, 
“So far as you’re concerned, your judgment’s true, 
You do not like the nightingale, because 
The nightingale is not an Ass like you.” 
E. CLARK. 


suavity, 
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How to Find Out. 


Among the congregation that listened every 
Sunday to a pastor’s words was a fashionable 
woman. She was in what is called society, the 
mistress of a luxurious home, and waited upon 
by a bevy of servants. 

The minister had refrained from speaking to 
this woman. He was a young man, devoted, 
enthusiastic, but dumb, as so many are, before 
cynical culture, or wealth and fashion. But he 
noticed that the lady seemed absorbed by what 
he had to say in church, and after service one 
Sabbath he spoke to her upon the topic of the 
sermon. Quite to his surprise, she listened to 
him both seriously and eagerly. 

“The fact is,” she said, “‘I don’t understand 
myself. I have a general inclination to be good ; 
but I don’t know whether I am good or not. I 
don’t think [ am so awfully wicked, either,’’ she 
added, with a constrained laugh. : 

““May I say,” replied the minister, “that it 
seems to me you ought to know somewhat the 
character of the motives that govern your life?” 

“I don’t, and I don’t see how [J can,” urged 
the lady. 

The clergyman hesitated. What could he say? 
How could he shed light upon this groping soul ? 

Then an inspiration came to him. 

“Do you think you could find any interest in 
visiting the poor? Are you accustomed to help 
people? Would you care to give a little time to 
charitable work ?” 

The lady considered a moment ; then she said: 

“I think I should like to try; only I don’t 
know whether I am good enough.” 

‘Never mind about that. Let others decide it 
for you. I will call to-morrow morning and give 
you a little outline of what you can do for one or 
two needy families, if you are willing to see me.” 

In a short time the lady was at work among 
the poor and unhappy. Her old friends spoke 
of her enthusiasm as a “‘fad,”’ but her new friends, 
the humble ones who felt her kindness, began to 
call her “our angel.”” Even the indifferent and 
worthless learned to value her motherly interest 
in their neglected little ones, and give her grati- 
tude. 

To a visitor, who was once a lady of fashion, 
but who has been, like herself, for the last six 
years a lady of relief, she said: 

“On the street I sometimes pick up children 
whose parents have thrust them out to beg, and 
bring them into my home. There I feed them 
and teach them how to read and sing. To be 
loved and cared for opens a new world to the 
peor things. Mine is no doubt often the only 
kiss these unfortunate waifs ever receive.” 

A part of the weekly work she has taken upon 
herself to do is the teaching of poor mothers to 
cook and sew, and the supervising of the schooling 
of their children. In every practicable way she 
employs her time and wealth for the benefit of 
the friendless. 

Her former fashionable friends think she is 
following a foolish hobby. Her pastor speaks 


of her as one who has ‘‘found herself.” 

Probably no one will ever contradict him. 
She, at least, is too busy, in her new-found con- 
tent, to stop and find a name for it. 
that her self-effacement and active Christian love 
have made her feel, if she cannot hear, the answer 


It may be| had to be 
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to the question that once perplexed her: “Ye are 
My friends if ye do whatsoever I command you.” 

Many now living in ‘amiable idleness” might 
cure their moral unrest by following her example. 


* 
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Nothing Daunted. 


There are brave men everywhere, among all 
classes of humanity, but the man who has the 
courage to fight despair, who sets himself reso- 
lutely to work out a future from what would seem 
to be the ruins of a shattered life, is not the 
least of the world’s heroes. Forty years ago such 
@ man met fate, and conquered, and in the con- 
quering laid the foundation of an industry that 
had before existed only as an adjunct to another 
calling. 


The making of models of newly patented ma- 
chines, models that embody an inventor’s idea, 
and yet are so small that they can conveniently 
be carried in the Pog or in a hand-bag, is an 
industry very useful, and indeed essential, in this 
age of invention. ‘Without it the inventor could 
not well sell his goods, for a customer cannot be 
induced to wade through a pamphlet of descrip- 
tion, though he will look at a miniature working 
model, and at once see its spvemaes. 

The making of such models used to be left solely 
to watchmakers. These men had no knowledge 
of practical sugincesng, and sometimes could not 
follow the idea of the inventor. Yet to them he 
was bound to apply until about forty years ago. 

At that time a misfortune befell a skilful London 
mechanic, intrusted with the most delicate work 
in a —. engineering establishment. He was 
attacked by partial paralysis, which deprived him 
of the use of his legs, but left his arms uninjured. 
He could never again hope to leave his chair, and 
his former work was now an impossibility. 

He was, however, too brave a man to despair. 
His arms were free, and he determined to devote 
himself to such engineering work as was still 

sible to him. He turned his attention to min- 
ature models—microscopic models, oe might be 
called, since it was impossible to make out the 
parts without a magnifier. To his efforts it is due 
that the mes of working models is now a dis- 
tinct branch of industry. 
Two of his models, described in Chambers’s 
Journal, were masterpieces of workmanship. One 
was a model of the engines of the ironclad War- 
rior, and the other a tiny copy of the steamship 
Great Britain, engines and all. The first was the 
most minute pair of engines the world had ever 
seen. They s on a three-penny piece, and the 
same coin balanced them in the scales. Every 
detail was there in its exact proportion, and the 
engines worked with amazing speed when simply 
blown with the breath. 

The other model was equally wonderful. It 
was the smallest steamship ever fashioned. It 
was eight inches long, and its_serew propeller 
was = larger than a pea. Its whole — 
when ready for sea, was an ounce and a quarter. 
The engines weighed less than half an ounce. It 
was a sight to see the tiny ship plowing its way 
across a bath-tub. 
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Gruel in the Parlor. 


The old-time hospitality of the South included 
certain established customs, the importance of 
which was felt by all, from the master to the 
youngest servant on the place. How sacred these 
observances were may be judged from the diffi- 
culty which Mr. John Howard Payne, the author 
of “Home, Sweet Home,” once had in obtaining a 
humble bowl of gruel instead of the more elegant 
refreshments usually offered to visitors. He was 
living at a little tavern in a Southern town, and 
went with woebegone face to a friend’s house one 
morning. 


“Miss Mary,” pe pathetically inquired, “do you 


know what gruel is?’ 

“Indeed, I do. bat what is the matter?” 
«“Oh, those horrid biscuit at the tavern seem 
compounded of saleratus, lard and half-baked 
— you have me a dish of gruel pre- 
pared?” 

“Certainly I can,” she answered, and hastened 
to the kitchen to lay the case before Aunt Minda, 
the — cook. 

“Lor, Miss Mary,” exclaimed the ebony priestess 
of pots and pans, “yer know yer maw not gwine 
ter like that! 1 never knowed gruel carried inter 
her parlor ter company. Yer got no pride, chile.” 

“But, Aunt Minda —” 

“Go ‘long inter the house an’ give yer frien’ 
fruit-cake an’ accor cheese, Miss Mary.” 

“But, Aunt Minda —” 

“Don’ keer, chile! Gruel ain’ ter be carried 
inter the patie, nohow.” 

“But Mr. Payne has dyspepsia, Aunt Minda. 
a sick, and doesn’t want anything but your 


This appeal conquered the old negress, who 
prided herself as much on nursing as on cooking, 
and the gruel was prepared. 

But Rob, the house-boy, had yet to be reckoned 
with. He was as flustered as Aunt Minda by 
such a compromise of dignity. He would have 
gee d an prosepaly — ed cake and wine, 

ut gruel, in his opinion, would besmirch the 
family escutcheon forever. He entered into a long 
argument, which ended in his sulkily carryin: 
the tray of gruel to the visitor. His wound 
feelings were mollified, however, when he saw the 
steam ng beverage quaffed like nectar. 

“Rob,” said Mr. Payne, “is there any more gruel 
where that came from?” 

“Lor, yes, Mr. Payne! There is bushels!” 

“Weil; bring me another bowl then,” said the 
visitor, gratefully, slipping a doliar into the boy’s 

and. 
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Expensive Flowers. 


The prices sometimes paid for rare and new 
orchids seem exorbitant, but when the figures are 
put by the side of the hardships endured to pro- 
cure the plants, they are seen to be reasonable 
enough. In this connection Chambers’s Journal 
describes the perseverance displayed by the col- 
lector for an English firm. 


This collector was sent to New Guinea to look 
for a dendrobium, then very rare. For months he 
dwelt among the natives, faring as they fared, 
and living under most trying conditions. But he 
secured his Fe coos four hundred of them, 
—and loaded them on a little schooner. Then he 
thought his mission accomplished, and hastened 
away with his trophies. But he put into a port in 
Dutch New Guinea, and had the misfortune to 
see his vessel burned to the water’s edge. 

He was ordered to go back for more plants, and 
he went. This time he found a magnificent col- 
lection of the orchids growing in a native burying- 
ground, amongst exposed bones and skulls. 

It was no fan A matter to obtain permission to 
remove the plants, especially as some of the skulls 
removed with them. The natives at 
last consented, sending with the consignment a 
little idol to watch over the Booty of the departed. 
This time the orchids reached their destination, 
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and were sold at gp ranging from twenty-six 
to one hundred and forty-seven dollars each. 

Many such plants grow in swamps, which the 
natives themselves regard with dread as the 
home of fever and mosquitoes. To go in search 
of the orchids is often to face death. One collec- 
tor, detained at Panama, went to look for an 
orchid he had heard of, and was carried back 
from the swamps to die. 

The difficulties of the work are as great as its 
dangers. One collector was known to wade up to 
his waist in mud for a fortnight, seeking for a 
— of which he had heard, and another 

ved among Indians for eight months, looking in 
untracked forests for a lost variety. 

To obtain the orchids which grow on trees, the 
collector must hire a certain area of woodland, 
with the right to fell the timber. As the natives 
cannot be trusted to climb the trees and gather 
the plants, the wasteful plan of cutting down the 
trees is adopted, and the collector gathers his 
specimens from the fallen trunks. 

The forest being often far inland, the plants, 
after being collected, must be carried to river or 
sea. In one case they were carried for six weeks 
on men’s backs from the mountains to a river, 
then six weeks in canoes, with one A portages, 
and then =a over the ocean. No wonder 
they were considered precious. 
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The Return. 


An old brown fence, a bramble hedge, 
A strip of snow, a pasture lodge. 
ged bank, a sluggish drain, 

A rick of stones, a drowsy rain. 
I look and laugh; a thrill of hope 
Shoots through me from that bramble slope. 
For all the colors that have died 
Shall here return intensified. 
A little hence the buds shall start 
their joyous heart 
And come so fast, and come so sweet, 
The birds shall flock from far retreat 
To keep with bloom a singing-pace 
And all but perish in the race. 

e , in working garb of dun, 
That haste and hum from sun to sun, 
Shall not be able to draw up 
The honey from a honey-cup. 

FANNIE B. DAMON. 
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A Cemetery for Animals. 


The New York Sun prints a story about a queer 
graveyard in New Jersey, one of the queerest in the 
United States. It contains less than a quarter of an 
acre, and has almost a hundred, and fifty graves. 
The owner of it, Silas Stark, buries only his own 
friends in it, and lays them to rest himself, being 
sexton, undertaker and preacher; and at the head 
of each grave he sets up a wooden slab bearing 
an epitaph. 

Mr. Stark is a recluse and a lover of animals. 


This graveyard is the re 2 his pets. Over 
the gate is a sign in large black letters: “Domain 
of the Faithful.” 


On the front of each whitewashed slab is a verse 
telling the virtues of the animal or bird whose 
memory, it perpetuates. 

These verses, though not of the highest order of 
poetry, are worthy of a place in the gallery of 
graveyard rhymes. At the — of the gate stands 
a slab bearing the following inscription: 

JAMES CROW; DIED JUNE 8TH, 1849. 
Under the sod I laid him down, 
One penny day une 
And tho’ his soul was full of song, 
He never sang a tune. 
TI loved him for his faithfulness, 
he was ever true, 


'o me 
And while he’d always been a crow, 
e creature never crew. 


In one corner of the yard is a slab, at the top of 
which Mr. Stark has made a heroic effort to paint 
the figure of a dog couchant. “That doesn’t do 
the animal justice,” he said, pointing to the 
figure. “I had a poor brush and made a daub of 
it, but L have tried to tell Bob’s virtues in those 
lines written there.” These are the lines: 


Here lies Bob, a dog of mine, 
None better ever grew. 
I'd talk to him as man to man, 
And what I said he knew. 
One day he went away from home 
And somewhere got a bone, 
"Twas Roleoned : poor Bob gulped it down, 
And died without a groan. 

“He was more than two hours dying,” said Mr. 
Stark, “and I could tell p his actions that he was 
in fearful agony, but he didn’t whimper once. He 
was brave.’ 


Near the dog lie the remains of a cat, the praises 
of which are sung in the following language: 

Tom was a cat, and common sense 
Most all the time had he, 

For when the Ly got after him, 
He’d light out for a tree. 

One day he lost his common sense, 
And m Pp in a fight 

With Bob, and then it was 
He got a fatal bite. 

Mr. Stark has had but one parrot. It died at 
an early age, and never has been replaced because 
of its owner’s dislike for anybody or anything that 
is disposed to do much talking. Of all the graves 
in the yard, that of the en is most neg lected 
but a wooden tablet stands at the head of it, and 
on the tablet appear the following lines: 

Be it known by those who pass this way 
That I erect this slab 
To the mem’ry of Poll, a beautiful bird, 
That was born with the gift of gab. 
She talked all night, and she talked all day, 
Saving not of ony ote, 
1 one time she choked to death 
Of words that stuck in her throat. 


Mr. Stark has a peculiar custom of going to a 
grave on the anniversary of the death of its occu- 
pant, and leaving a dish containing some morsel 
of food of which the animal was especially fond. 
The dish is allowed to remain there a week. 

middle of the inclosure is a vacant plot 
reserved for Mr. Stark’s grave. He says that he 
wants to lie down for his last sleep among those 
who were his dearest friends in life. 
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Escaped in a Flour-Sack. 


Sir John Waters, says the author of “English 
Eccentrics,” was the most admirable spy ever 
attached to an army. In the Peninsular War he 
gave Lord Wellington the most accurate and 
valuable information about the Spaniards and 
their movements. On one occasion he was taken 
prisoner by a company of Spanish dragoons while 
still clad in the English uniform. He was sup- 
posed to be a stupid Britisher who could not 
understand a word of French or Spanish, and his 
captors conversed freely before him. 

He learned from his guards, while riding be- 
tween them, that they were going to kill and rob 
him at an old mill where the a was to stop 
for dinner. They would pretend that they shot 
him because of his — to escape. 

On reaching the mill the dragoons dismounted 
and went into the house, leaving their prisoner 
outside in the hope that he would attempt to 


escape. 
The instant they were out of sight Waters threw 
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his cloak u a neighboring olive-bush, 
mounted his’ cocked hat on to . _ 


pa a out, — a ogo = supposed 
risoner, and galloped off, intending to return 
later to rifle the body. 

A horse, loaGed _ with sacks of flour, stood near 
the door, and Sir John, still envelo in the sack, 
managed to throw himself on the horse’s back, as 
if he were part of the load. The owner at length 
came out, mounted, and rode away, without 
a the peculiar contents of one of the 
8 


sacks. 

When far enough away for safety Waters, find- 
ing his position most uncomfortable, managed to 
free himself from the sack, and sat up. The 
horseman, chancing to look around. beheld the 
man covered with flour, and took him to be a 
gooet rched behind him. Terrified at the sight, 

e fell over in a swoon, and the supposed ghost 
thrust him to the ground and apienes off. 

Sir John reached the English camp without 
further adventure, and was warmly greeted by 
Wellington. 


Oe 


A North Carolina Bargain. 


The conditions of life are still primitive in the 
more out-of-the-way parts of western North 
Carolina. A visitor there was lately roaming 
about the woods, according to a writer in the 
New York Sun, when he came to a board nailed 
to a tree by the wayside. On it was stencilled an 
advertisement of a “bargain store” at the nearest 
settlement, and the visitor was especially struck 
with one of the items: “Two Pair of Sox for 
10 cts.” On reaching the village he made for the 
store, which proved to be a frame building “fully 
as large as a freight-train caboose.” 


It stood on the bey of a big lot, the remaining 
area being occupied by a vineyard and strawberry- 
beds and blackberry-patches. A strong fence 
surrounded it. Facing the front of the store was 
a gate heavily barred against all comers. The 
door of the store was evidently locked, and there 
was no sign of life about the establishment. 

The would-be customer was — up his mind 
that here was a case where advertising had not 
paid, when he saw a placard on the door which 
gave notice to the public thus: 


IN THE BACK YARD. 
IF YOU WANT ME, HOLLER. 


Acting on this advice, the searcher after five- 
cent socks “hollered.” Presently a@ man appeared 
from somewhere behind the store. 

“Do you want to git in?” he asked. 

Being told that such was the visitor’s wish, the 
man came forward, unbarred the gate, unlocked 
the door, and let his customer in. 

“I’m workin’ up my garden,” said he, “and 
don’t want folks foolin’ round unless they want to 
git in for bargains.” 

The “sox’”’ were worth the money. 


* 
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A Remarkable “‘ Reduction.” 


That the American people are too highly edu- 
cated will not be believed by some of those who 
overheard a recent legislative debate in a state 
which maintains a state university. This institu- 
tion has been justly the pride of all in the state 
who are interested in the advancement of the 
cause of education. But at a recent legislative 
session a member who, presumably, had not him- 
self had the advantage of a superior education, 
rose and said: 


“Mr. Speaker, I believe that the state university 
is getting altogether too much money from the 
treasury. It is getting by. law one-tenth of a mill 
on the state valuation. That’s more than we can 
afford, and I propose that its share be reduced to 
one-seventh of a mill.” 

broad smile spread over the assembly, and 
the member who had made this proposition was 
astonished to see a member who was known to 
represent the wishes of the university on the 
floor rise, and to hear him say: 

“Mr. Speaker, the University of —— has ever 
been modest in its demands. I have no doubt 
that it is willing to accept with humility the 
rebuke implied by the member from —, and I 
shall heartily support his proposition that its 
share of the state valuation be changed from one- 
tenth of a mill to one-seventh.” - 

When the legislator who had made the proposi- 
tion heard this answer warmly applauded, and 
saw everybody apparently laughing at him, he 
a to realize that he had made a fool of him- 
self. 


* 
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How They Were Married. 


Years ago there lived in a Massachusetts town 
a justice of the peace known as “Square” Sim- 
monds, a man noted for the shortness of his 
memory. He carried about with him a slip of 
paper on which was written the brief marriage 
form which he used when called upon to unite a 
pair in the bonds of matrimony. He never trusted 
himself to begin the ceremony without reference 
to this document. 


One day, at a county fair in a neighboring town, 
he was approached by an elderly couple, who 
expressed their wish to be married then and 
there. After some conversation the “square 
agreed to perform the ceremony on the spot; and 
the three, accompanied by a grown-up daughter 
of the man and a sister of the ere bride, 
stepped into a convenient horse-shed. 

ere the “square” began a fruitless search for 

the important paper, growing more and more 

rturbed as each succeeding pocket pages him 
alse. At last he abandoned the search. . 

“Are you willing to marry this woman?” he 
asked the man, who replied*with a prompt “Yes. 

“And you want to marry him?” asked the jus- 
tice, turning to the bride. 

“J do,” said she, with promptness equal to the 
bridegroom’s. 

“Then,” said the “square,” in his most impres- 
sive tone, “I hereby pronounce you married, 
according to the memorandum left at home in my 
other trousers’ pocket.” 
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The Thing He Forgot. 


The absent-minded German professor continues 
to contribute to the gaiety of the nations. Lately 
he had, late at night in his chamber, disrobed 
himself, when he sat down with his head in his 
hands. 

“Donnerwetter!”” he said. “There was some- 
thing I was todo. What was it, now?” ; 

He sat and pondered intensely for half an hour, 
sowing colder and colder. Finally he sprang \). 
“Ah, I have it!” he exclaimed. “I intended to 
go to bed!” 


! 
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Every summer of Johnny’s ’ 
life, and he had seen seven \ A 
summers, he had gone with ~~ mah 


his father and mother to 
spend three months at his 
grandfather’s farm. 

Papa had lived there all 
in those far-away days when 
he was a little boy, when the 
big forests shut in the lonely 
farm on every side, and In- 
dians and bears and wolves 
were plenty. 

Grandpa had told him the 
most fascinating stories, time 
and again, about those days, 
until Johnny supposed that 
he knew every one. 

But yet, almost every sum- 
mer, grandpa would think 
of some he had never told 
before, and give Johnny a 
surprise. For instance, who 
would ever have thought that 
the big oak-tree at the gate 
had a story, any more than 
the story of rain and sun- 
shine, wind and storm, fresh 
green leaves in spring and 
shiny brown ones and ripe 
acorns in the fall—the story 
that any tree has. 

But it had. Probably 
grandpa would never have 
thought of it, if Johnny had 
not started to school. 

But when Johnny came to 
the old farm for the eighth 
time, he had been in school 
a whole year, and on Arbor 
day the boys from his room 
at school had set out a young 
oak-tree in front of the build- 
ing, and of course he must 
tell grandpa all about it. 

“I don’t suppose you kept 
Arbor day when you were 
little,” Johnny said, and 
grandpa laughed. 

“No,” he said, ““we had to 
cut trees down, then, instead 
of planting them. I remem- 
ber though, the very first leaf 
of this tree,” he went on, 
touching the trunk of the big 
oak. 

“Did you plant it?” asked 
Johnny. 

“No,” said grandpa, with 
a mysterious smile. “A squir- 
rel did.”’ 

“A squirrel !’’ was all that 
Johnny could say for a min- 
ute. Then—“O grandpa! 
that’s a story you never told 
me.” 

“Well, I'll tell it now,” 
grandpa said. ‘*The fall that 
I was six years old a family 
of gray squirrels came and took possession of 
a hollow tree just over there, and began to lay 
up their winter store of acorns. 

“There was not an oak-tree then on this side 
of the river, for miles around, but we had built a 
rough bridge across the river and the squirrels 
used it to cross over and get a large store of their 
favorite food. They went over a mile for every 
acorn they brought home, carrying them one by 
one and burying them in the ground, each in a 
little hole by itself.” 

“Why, grandpa,” Johnny broke in, “I thought 
they always put great hoards of them away in 
the hollow trees.” 

“These did not. We often wondered how 
they could find the acorns again, but they never 
seemed to forget where the little holes were, and 
many a time during that long, snowy winter, I 
Saw one of them come out of his tree, run across 
the snow, dive down, scratch a minute, and run 
quickly back to the tree with the acorn in his 
mouth. 

“But there was one buried acorn which they 
must have forgotten, for in the spring, when the 
rain and sunshine were wakening all the other 
sleeping things, a little oak-tree pushed up 
through the ground. 

“T found it, one morning, and called father to 
See, and as soon as he saw it he drove some 
sticks into the ground to protect it, and said, 
I ve been intending to plant an oak, and those 
Squirrels have saved me the trouble.’ 

‘Mother thought it should be moved, because 
ere Were so many trees near it, but father said, 
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THE YOUTH’S 


‘No, as it needs more 
room we will cut some 
of the others out, and 
some will die out.’ 
“So the little oak 
stood, and grew, and 
the old trees that were 
near it died, and the 
young ones were mov- 
ed away, and now it’s 
the largest tree for 


miles around. I have 
always loved it best of 
all the trees. 


**Last winter a 
family of gray squirrels came hunting 
about for a hole in it in which to 
make their winter home, but there 


is not a hollow place in it and they | 
had to content themselves with the | shouted. 


old walnut over there. 


great- great- great- grandchildren 
of the squirrels who planted the 


tree, sixty years ago, but there is no place in 
it for them yet, though it feeds them well with 
acorns. 

“And very likely, Johnny, when you’re an old 
man, you’ll come here under thie tree and tell 
your grandchildren the story of how the squirrels 
planted it.” 

Johnny patted the rough old trunk and laughed. 
That was farther away than he could think of; 
but he saw a jolly place, up in the big branches, 
to sit and read and whittle in the hot days, and 
he thanked the little gray squirrel with all his 
heart. FANNIE L. BRENT. 
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Arbor Day. 


“Mamma, do you remember how Tommy 
Lane’s old sheep barked that little maple of old 
Uncle Driscoll’s last fall?’”’ and Freddie turned 





suddenly from the bay window, where he had 
been contemplating the little tree across the | 
road whose buds would never swell again with | 
the others. 

“Yes,” said mamma, “I remember. Didn’t | 
you boys leave the bars down so that the old| 
sheep got out ?”’ 

“Exactly. And Uncle Driscoll said that little | 
tree was the ‘happle of ’is heye,’ and never | 
smoked his pipe for a week afterward because he | 
felt so badly about it. I think we fellows ought | 
to make that up to him, and Tommy Lane’s 
uncle has a nursery of young trees.” 


COMPANION. 


“Next Tuesday is Arbor day, too,’’ remarked 
mamma, thoughtfully. 
“IT declare, mamma, how you see into things !’’ 
laughed Freddie. 
| But mamma had to wait until the afterndon 
| of Arbor day before she saw quite into things. 
It proved to be a soft, cloudy April day and 
mamma sat sewing in the bay window, while 
Uncle Driscoll was smoking his pipe peacefully 
over in his. 
| Suddenly down the road came five boys and 
|Mr. Lane’s man Dan. They came single file 
and Dan bore a sheaf of young saplings over his 
| shoulder. The boys had spades. When they 


reached old Uncle Driscoll’s gate they stopped | 
The saplings were laid down by | 


and saluted. 

the gate and a tremendous digging began. Uncle 

Driscoll put on his hat and came hastily out. 
“What are you doing, boys?” he almost 


“We thought a row of nice young maples 


“They may have been great-| would sort of improve the looks of your cottage,”’ 


gayly cried Tommy Lane, the spokesman, “ ’cause 


| our old sheep girdled yours, last year, you know.” 


“La!” said the old man, trem- 
bling with pleasure. “‘But you’re 
restoring fivefold. One tree 


would be all you ought to plant.’’ 
“For 


“No, sir,” laughed Freddie. 
if any bad old sheep girdles one of 
these you’ll have four left.” 
At dusk there were five young saplings, neatly 


sheathed in wire, standing as stiff as sentinels | 


before Uncle Driscoll’s fence. Freddie and his 
chums stood in the bay window’opposite, regard- 
ing them proudly. Mamma had invited them all 
to tea as a pleasant ending to the day. 

Their hard work had given them all a hearty 
appetite, and as they were chatting merrily, Fred 
exclaimed : 

“Talk about Fourth of July! Arbor day is 
pretty nearly as jolly.” 

“I fancy Uncle Driscoll thinks it is jollier,” 
said mamma. LILLIAN L. PRIce. 
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The Tree’s Dream. 


Little green tree, so slim and small, 
Standing under the schoolhouse wall, 
Planted there upon Arbor day, 

Teil me, what are you doing, say? 

So quiet you stand, and so still you keep, 
I really believe you have gone to sleep. 


“Oh, I’m dreaming now,” said the little tree, 
“Of the pleasant days that are to be, 

Of the robins and bluebirds that every spring 
Will come and sit in my boughs and sing. 
Oh, plenty of company I shall see’ 

In my gay green tent,” said the little tree. 


“I’m dreaming of all the little girls, 

In gingham aprons and yellow curls, 

That under the shade of my leafy boughs 
Will make for themselves a wee playhouse, 
With nice bur-baskets, the dear little souls! 
And pepper-pod teapots and sugar-bowls. 


“I’m dreaming of all the barefoot boys 

That will fill my branches with merry noise, 

And climb my limbs like an easy stair, 

And shake down my nuts till the boughs are bare. 

Oh, a jolly good comrade | shall be 

When I grow up!” said the little tree. 
ELIZABETH H. THOMAS. 








Crack. 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
1. 

CONCEALED QUOTATION. 
We'll sing the brave old oak, for —— 
The king of all the trees must be. 
The pine is like a stanch friend, —— 
In winter storms is unchanged and true. 
But of all fruitful trees or —— 
| The apple-tree most pleasure grants. 


Nuts to 





| The weeping-willow spreads us —— 

| Green tent, whose curtains swing and sway. 

The birch is like a fairy —, 

All dressed in green and white is she. 

High over all the flowering 
The tulip-tree its blossoms flaunts. 


Sharp-pointed as the letter 





The peuplar stands beside the 
way. 


In nutting-days, each merry 
_ 


OY 
The chestnut climbs with 
shouts of —. 


2. 
CHARADES. 
I. 


My first was to the ancient 
sreeks their all. 
But nowadays, 
Whate’er its shape or size, 
round, square, large, small, 
Humble its ways. 
The miner and the cook, the 
milkmaid, too, 
Require its aid. 
*Tis those who callings such 
as these pursue 
For whom ’tis made. 
My second is an article whose 
use 
Is general still, 
In every book or paper you 
peruse 
Large space "twill fill. 
But do not seek to see it in 
the night, 
It is not there. 
In midday always it will meet 
your sight, 
And in the air. 
My third, again, is little used 
to-lay, 
But still somewhere 
Perhaps that word some little 
children say, 
Though if with care 
They are brought up and un- 
derstand the charm 
Of the right word, 
They will reduplicate it, that 
is good form ; 
It seems absurd. 
a | whole brings memories of 
ormer days, 
A city old 
Whose wealth and trade and 
churches had great praise, 
Whose stores of gold 
Brought fierce marauders to 
assail its walls, 
Who, turning back, 
Left death and devastation in 
its halls, 
Ruin and rack. 
Its greatness is a memory, 
but its name 
In recent days 
Denoted that which brought 
disgrace and shame 
On those whom praise 
‘ Had erstwhile crowned. Sad 
fate! Yet less ridiculous than when 
As before that) 
| The name denoted, as most used by men, 
Only a hat. 


my harmless first with sluggish pace 
Slowly approached the maiden near. 
She dashed away in mad, wild race 

As scared and swift as any deer. 
My second, caused by polished sole 

)f boot, o’erthrows her—prone she lies. 

My first had paused to crop*my whole 

And gazed on her with mild surprise. 


~ 


3. 
ARBOR-DAY PI. 


Eh how stlanp a reet, eh tnapls velo; 
Stent fo scolenso, girdnapes tou veboa 
Swearfary eh amy ton evil ot ese. 

Stigf tath wrog rea steb, 

Shdan hatt slebs era sblet, 

Tlapn. File sedo het sert. 

—Cluy Clamor. 

| 
4. 


PUZZLE. 


The italicised words are anagrams of the 
omitted words. The final letters of the latter 
spell an edible covering. 

What could be warmer than ginger-tea for 

' 


When we had climbed the hill we saw the setting 
sun a red orb on the horizon, and our view was —. 

Ma’s hat is made like a bonnet on account of 
her —. 


__ No spoon is allowed to remain in our kitchen if 
it has ever been used in mixing ° 





When Mr. Ricer goes abroad he buys —. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Merle, mavis, redbird, swallow, mourning- 
dove, robin, meadow-lark, thrush, oriole, jay, blue- 
bird, blackbird, plover, crow, lark, nightingale, 
wren, tern, gull, bobolink. 


2. Spring. 


3. TeacheR. 
BanyaN.—Robin. 


4. The trumpet winds have sounded a retreat, 
Blowing o’er land and sea a sullen strain; 
Usurping March, defeated, flies again, 





TallyhO. SyllabuB. PotosI. 


And lays his trophies at the Winter’s feet. 


And lo! where April, coming in his turn 

In changeful motleys, half of light and shade, 

Leads his belated charge, a delicate maid, 

A nymph with dripping urn. 
—R. H. Stoddard. “Spring.” 


5. Cabinet. 











MISSISSIPPI VALLEY.— 


FLOODS IN THE 
The floods this season in the Mississippi Valley 
‘have been the most destructive ever known. 
Many square miles of territory in Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiana have been 


submerged. Crops have been ruined and thou- 
sands of cattle drowned, and many small farmers 
in the devastated districts are in great distress. 
President McKinley sent a special message to 
Congress urging an appropriation for the relief 
of the sufferers; and both Houses acted with 
such promptness that within two hours a bill 
appropriating two hundred thousand dollars for 
the purpose was in his hands for signature. 

THE VENEZUELAN ARBITRATION.— Both 
houses of the Venezuelan Congress, by a unani- 
mous vote, have ratified the treaty with Great 
Britain, negotiated through the good offices of 
the United States, which provides for an arbitra- 
tion tribunal to settle the disputed boundary 
between Venezuela and British Guiana. As the 
arbitrators on behalf of the two governments 
have already been designated, the way seems to 
be open to a speedy adjustment of this long- 
vexed question. 


THE GRANT MonuMENT.—The dedication 
of the monument to General Grant in New 
York, April 27th, will be an-occasion of national 
interest. The President and his Cabinet and 
many members of Congress are expected to be 
present. The entire National Guard of the state 
has been called out forethe parade, and eight full 
regiments of the regular army, and possibly the 
National Guard of Pennsylvania, will participate. | © ness 
All the available ships in Admiral Bunce’s 
squadron, ten in number, will take part in the 
celebration, and several foreign governments have 
made arrangements to send ships to represent 
them. 


Arctic ExPpLORATION.— The Swedish gov- 
ernment has made official announcement of the 
purpose of Professor Andrée to start from 
Dane’s Island, near Spitzbergen,jabout the end 
of June with his balloon in search of the North 
Pole ; and has requested officials in high latitudes 
to report the balloon if sighted. ‘The government 
is giving Professor Andrée’s project hearty sup- 
port ; and as his balloon house at Dane’s Island is 
. already complete and much of his equipment is 
there, the annoying delays of last year which 
caused the abandonment of the attempt should be 
avoided. Lieutenant Peary’s plan for attempting 
to reach the Pole by a succession of sledge 
journeys, with bases of supplies for a line of 
retreat, annually renewed by vessels sent out for 
that purpose, has been approved by the council 
of the American Geographical Society and aid 
promised. ’ 


JAPANESE IN HAWAlII.—The little republic 
of Hawaii is embarrassed by an extraordinary 
influx of Japanese immigrants, stimulated by 
immigration societies working with the encour- 
agement if not actually as agents of the govern- 
ment of Japan. The Japanese in the islands 
already are more numerous than the people of any 
other nationality, except the native Hawaiians. 
Various forms of restriction imposed by the 
Hawaiian government were evaded by the immi- 
grants, until at last the government forbade the 
landing of a ship-load of Japanese, and ordered 
them sent back. Japan claims the privileges of 
free immigration under an old treaty, and appears 
to be using them to carry out a plan of virtual 
colonization. 


AUSTRALASIAN FEDERATION.—The long- 
discussed project of a federation of England’s 
Australasian colonies, somewhat after the model 


furnished by the Dominion of Canada, has taken - 


definite form in resolutions adopted by a federal 
convention at Adelaide, in which the colonies of 
Victoria, New South Wales, Tasmania, South 
Australia and Western Australia were repre- 
sented by delegates. Under the plan proposed, 
each of the colonies will control its local affairs as 
now; but a federal parliament, to be composed 
of a Senate and a House of Representatives, will 
have exclusive power over customs and excise 
taxes, and over military and naval affairs. There 
is to be freedom of trade between the colonies, 
just as there is between our American States. 
The executive is to consist of a governor-general 
appointed by the queen. Queensland, which 
ranks third of the seven Australasian colonies in 
point of area, and fourth in population, has not 
thus far participated in the federation movement. 

JAPAN AND THE GOLD STANDARD.— The 
House of Peers of Japan has concurred with 
the House of Representatives in passing the bill 
which provides for the adoption of the gold 
standard next October. An active demand for 
gold on Japanese account is reported in the 
London market. 


RECENT DEATHS.—Among persons of note 
whose deaths have been recently reported are the 
Most Reverend William Conyngham Plunket, 
Protestant Archbishop of Dublin ; and Johannes 
Brahms of Vienna, the eminent musical composer. 






THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


The superiority of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract con- 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. LAdv. 
——_—@—_—_— 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.”” This preparation gives the best re- 
sults obtainable. Price, 25 cents a bottle. (Adv. 
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12% YOU RAISE an I have 5 pairs of 
fine bred Homing Pigeons for sale at $1.50 per pair. 


Records 150 to 500 miles. 
make big money N 
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S. R. Atwell, Winchester, Va. 
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VIOLIN, MANDOLIN or 
G T GUITAR Self-Taught, with. 
out notes, by Figure BANJO 


Music. Send stamp for Big Illustrated 
Catalog. E. C. HOWE, 878 Bay State Bldg., Chicago. 
Phetons, 
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Harness and Saddles Pnwwe c. 0. D. 
a where to any one with 
KY: rivilege to examine at low- 
a Pst wholesale prices. Guar- 
> \ nteed as represented or 
money refunded. Send for 
lustrated catalog and testi- 


monials Free. Addr. (in fall) 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158 W. Van Buren 8t.,B-177, CHICAGO 
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For Mind Tiredness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


and found it 





ALL PAPES 


Dr. S. W. OLEy, Danbury, Conn., says: 
“*T have used it in mind tiredness from over- 
work, dyspepsia and nervous conditions, 
always very beneficial.’’ 


Vy JALL PAPER 
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Write to the 
wall paper — 
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Our prices 80 per eent. lower than others. 
KA ZsER & f Alimen. PHILADELPHIA, 
8 Arch Street. 





Annual sales of Bariions Toei: ed Two Million. 


No More Colicky Babies 
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«wan Nipples 


No 48 #re used, as the As aga makes 
i collapse impossibl These 
Nipples are absolutely Pure Para Rub- 
ber and prevent sore mouth. 
The Nipple 60 cents a dozen at Druggists or by mail. 
With a Collar. FREE Sample sent for postage, 2 cents. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 17 Milk St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Catalogue Free. 
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CHEW 


THE ORIGINAL 


CuM. 


Beeman’ 
PEPSIN 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 


All Others Are imitations. 


§ 
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22-100 CALIBER SAFETY RIFLES 


Fully 
Warranted. 
Sent on Trial. 
















Targ 
Manufactured by 


‘BEST AIR GUNS, 
Pocket or Bicycle Rifles, 
ets, Foot Lathes, etc. 


H. M. QUACKENBUSH, Herkimer, N.Y. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE NO, 9 FOR PARTICULARS. 
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Gray Hair to its Youth 
Cures scalp diseases & hair f: alling. 
7 ~~ 50c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 


MEN’ S$ SUITS TO ORDER $6.75 


Kents 
Svs J. VEHON, 155 W. 





Sam — genet Write for | treme 


Chicago, Ill. 
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SHAUGHNESSY BROS., we 


@ SUIT, ac 829 


Delivered Free a any Express or Post- 
office in this country, = 
way +1: wool chevio 


— oo 
12 years. 


or pad order and re- 
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MAKE a 
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aa th Safety Tiazors, Cu Curlers, Insoles, Plasters, an 
all our ther 8G ular eee - - Either Sex.) Address, 
GEO. A. OTT, Broadway, N. Y. City 









PHOTOGRAPHIC 


SIMPLICITY 
Is embodied in the Pocket Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Booklet free at agencies 
mail. 


or 


Rochester, N. Y. 








BABY CARRIAGES 


direct from the manufacturer to 
the user at wholesale prices. 


We Pay The Freight. 
Send for our catalogue, mailed 
free, showing 50 different styles in 

the willow art, from #4 .25 up 


Graydon & Palmer, 
Market and Madison Sts.. 
Chiecage, 


iL 
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stout friends will loo 
skeletons, your t 


LAUGHING CAMERA, 1Qe, 


The 


latest invention in Cameras. 


u look through the ome and your 
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k like living 
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useum fat men, horses like 


giraffes, and, in fact, everything ap- 
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SPRING SEAT Post 


away all jolt and ee Pits 
ag wheal. Can use any saddle. If your 


— satisfaction guaranteed. Insist 


on raving “Brooks o buat Post ee 
Marquette Building, - =. 
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600 SECOND-HAND BICYCLES 


AU makes GOOD A8S NEW, $5 to $1 
New Grade ’% models,guaranteed. 
sis to closed ents 


5. Must be S 
aa Write for particulars at ence, 
B.G.Meaa Cyele Co., Wabash Ave.,Chieago, Ill, 


‘A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR’ 5 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 
and a ~ aE good w the 

‘ood ‘t mes and 

We teach it aie kly, and start our 

aduates iu railroad service. Write 

or free Illus. Catalogue. Address, 

Valentine’s School of welegraphy, 
Janesville, Wis. 


THE LITTLE WONDER! 
FUN FOR THE MILLIONS! 


ket Kinetiscope so manipulated in the 
nat a 93 objects move and performs as a oe 
were alive. Sample mailed to any address for 10 ets, 
Agts. wanted. Price given in quantities upon application. 
CHAFFEE & SELCHOW, 
a of Toys, Games and Novelties, 
451-55 West 125th St., 50 Manhattan St., New York. 


WOODBURY’S 
FACIAL SOAP ang 
FACIAL CREAM. 


Purely antiseptic medicinal 
toilet articles for daily use. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


COMBINATION SKIRT SUPPORTER. 
256. “six Silver © D5c. 


We warrant every 
part Sterling. 925 
1000 fine,except pin, 
which is German 
silver. Satin finish 
ed, Bright or Oxi 
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oo 2.50 
Box Y, Attleboro, Mass. 
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We will | nt SE el one-quarter und to any 
address, post-paid, for TEN CENTS in stamps. 
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Hillside Nurseries, Somerville, Mass. 
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7 Samples Mailed Free $es,0e" '997 Pnze \ 


4 mew papers before you buy. Preserte, Sa tertn, 
ES @DE 12)c., and up per roll, and WE PAY THE FREICHT. 
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‘ALFRED PEATS” 


(4S WABASH ave 


WEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Little Lady 


by selling among friends Baker’s Teas, Spices, Baking Pow- 
der, Etc. 
postal for a catalogue and price list. 


ou 


and offer 


EARNED trict 


can do as well! Just send your full address on 
They give all particulars 


a choice of rewards if ease i to introduce 


Baker's Teas, Etc. . . . Tv ee 

You ev Earn a Tricycle by selling ng 30 Ibs.; a 
75 Ibs 
—— 200 Ibs. ; 


s Bicycle, 
Girls’ Bicyclef100 Ibs.; Ladies’ or Gents” high-grade 
Solid Silver Watch and Chain, 25 Ibs. ; 
sold Watch and Chain, 50 Ibs.; Gold Ring, 10 Ibs.; 
Typewriter, 22 Ibs.; Autoharp, 25 Ibs.; Crescent Cam- 
era, 10 lbs.; mother can have a Sewing Machine, go lbs.; 
or a pair of Lace Curtains, 8 lbs.; or a Dinner Set, 50 Ibs. 
Mr. Baker pays all Express or Freight on Cash Orders. 
‘end lam your full address to-day. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 
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Saved —_— | 


$21.00 saved by purchasing a New 
Companion Sewing Machine. 


The Youth’s Companion Guarantees that No More Durable or Satisfactory 
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Sewing Machine Can be Purchased at Any Price. 
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To say we are well pleased 
with the New Companion Sew- 
ING MacuineE but lightly ex- 
presses our appreciation; we 
are proud of it. Every one who 
has seen the machine is loud 
in its praises. Some gentlemen 
were in the other evening and 
one of them said, consider- 
ing the price machines were 
here he did not see how you 
could sel] one like the New 
CoMPANION so exceedingly low. 
One of our neighbors te a 
machine with only three drawers 
and not nearly as beautiful a 
machine as ours, and she paid 

5.00 for it. The machine 
sews as nice as a machine could 
possibly sew, for we waited to 
test it thoroughly before writ- 
ing. It is such a pleasure to 
sew onit. We will never cease 
being glad we sent to you for 
our machine, and if singing its 
praises to our acquaintances 


and all who see it will induce any of them to buy one like it you will receive some more orders from 
Jonesboro. Hoping a good many women will be made happy by owning one of your machines, I am, 
very respectfully yours, Miss Fay Carson, Jonesboro, Ark. 


..- WE PAY THE FREIGHT ... 


The price at which we sell the New Companion Sewing Machine to our Subscribers is 
but $19.00. On receipt of price, $19.00, we will deliver the machine, FREIGHT PAID, to 
any railroad freight office east of Colorado. Or we will deliver the machine, FREIGHT PAID, 
at any office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight office west of 
these four States, for $22.00. We warrant every machine for five years. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 201 Columbus Avenue. 
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A CHANCE TO SEE MeRcuRyY.—It is only 
once in a while that this planet is easily visible, 
and perhaps the readers of the Companion will 
be glad to know that they will have an excellent 
opportunity to see it on April 27th, and for two 
or three days before and after. It will not set 
until nearly two hours after the sun goes down, 
and will be fairly conspicuous in the western 
twilight as a ruddy star of the first magnitude, 
rather brighter than Aldebaran, and a little south 
and east of the Pleiades. Not a great deal is 
known about Mereury except that it is the nearest 
to the sun of all the planets, and the smallest of 
all except the asteroids, being only 3,000 miles in 
diameter; that it shows phases like the moon, 
and—a comparatively recent discovery—that it 
behaves like the moon in its diurnal rotation, 
turning on its axis only once while it makes a 
complete revolution in its orbit. Venus probably 
acts in the same way. 

ORIGIN OF THE Horse.—Doctor Lydekker, 
the English naturalist, says that while the ordi- 
nary European breeds of horses may have been 
derived from those which were first subjugated 
by the stone-implement makers of western 
Europe, unnumbered centuries ago, it is probable 
that “thoroughbred” horses are of Eastern 
origin. He thinks that Turkestan was their 
original home, and that the ancient Turcomans 
and Mongols were the first Asiatic tribes to make 
the wild horse the servant and friend of man. 
Horses, believed by some authorities to belong to 
a truly wild race,—that is to say, whose ancestors 
were never domesticated,—still inhabit the central 
Asian steppes. From Turkestan, according to 
Doctor Lydekker, they spread to Hindustan, 
Persia, Assyria, Egypt and Arabia. In the 
last-named country they became so indispensable 
that many have supposed Arabia to be the 
original home of the horse. The interesting 
fact is pointed out that our North American 
Indians, to whom the horse was unknown before 
the advent of white men, have shown the same 
skill and adaptability in mastering them that the 
Arabs exhibited, so that, as Doctor Lydekker 
remarks: “Had we not historic evidence to the 
contrary, there is no saying but that the original 
subjugation of the horse might not have been 
attributed to the Indian of the prairies.” 


ASBESTOS IN SHOES.—It has lately been 
proposed to use thin sheets of waterproofed 
asbestos in place of the usual spongy material 
employed for the inner sole of shoes. Not only 
would dampness thus be excluded, but it is said 
the natural temperature of the foot would be 
better retained, because asbestos is a poor 
conductor of heat. 


THE SouRCcES OF PLATINUM.—Most of the 





world’s supply of platinum comes from the 
southern part of the Ural Mountains in Russia. 
According to the report of the Russian Ministry 
of Finance, the increased demand for the metal 
in 1895 raised the price for the raw material to 
nearly $500 a pound, and yet only 9,700 pounds 
of it wer: produced during the year. In fact, 
the production fell off largely from that of the 
preceding year. Platinum is also found in 
California, in South America and in Borneo. It 
was first heard of in Europe in 1735, when 
Ulloa, a Spanish explorer, carried home speci- 
mens from Peru. 

Brees’ BRAtns.—The brain of the honey-bee 
has recently been studied by Doctor Kenyon of 
Clark University more thoroughly, it is said, 
than ever before. It is thought that the source 
of a bee’s power to adapt itself intelligently to its 
surroundings has been discovered in certain 
peculiar objects in its brain, called the “‘mush- 
room bodies.” 

THE SLEEP OF BuTTERFLIES.—The same 
observer has watched the sleep of butterflies, and 
thinks that some of them are rendered secure 
from their enemies at night by their peculiar 
colors and markings. ‘Thus large red and brown 
butterflies, with silvery spots on the under side of 
their wings, which are conspicuous by day, can 
hardly be distinguished at night when sleeping 
on goldenrods and other flowers that form their 





favorite roosts. At such times their bright wing 
colors blend with the hues of the flowers, while 
the silvery spots “glisten like the dewdrops 
around them.” 
ee 
THE DEEPEST oF WELLS.—Men of science | 
are interested in all very deep borings in the 
earth on account of the opportunity which they 
otter for experiments on the internal temperature 
of the globe. Gas and oil wells sometimes attain 
a great depth, and after they have ceased to be 
useful in other ways are turned to scientific 
account. The very deepest hole that man has 
yet succeeded in making in the earth is said to be 
near Rybnik in Silesia, where the boring through 
strata of coal and rock has reached a depth of | 
“out 6,770 feet. The deepest boring in this 
country is believed to be an oil-well at Pittsburg, 
: _ has reached a depth of 5,740 feet, but is 
© be bored much deeper for the sake of the 





information it may furnish to science. 


THE YOUTI’S COMPANION. 
Superior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme 
Gem .. 


Simon, marvellous for softening, whitening and per- 
Parcel 


fuming the complexion. Park, Tilford &VUo., N. Y.( Ade. 
ASTHMA : 
Carrier 
BEATS THEM ALL. 








Sufferers cannot afford to remain in ignorance of the 
success attained by 


Dr. Hayes’ Treatment for Asthma. 












as : . No wires to rattle, nothing 

Write for Information —Free. to break. Fits any bar, any 
DR. HAYES, - - - Buffalo, New York.| 34 yg pn Tee a. | 
SUIT e838 a | 
g, and Cap, = 50 cts. Free. 

Delivered free atany Express = Post- det 
e in this country. Splen uality o in- 
sav) 1 heviot” ‘o 15 years. SPECIAL OFFE troduce 


navy-blue wool ¢ 
Write for 
mittance. Money refunded if you want it. 


SHAUGHNESSY BROS., °Stw one” 


SAW THE POINT FINALLY. 


A man said, “ When I was a young chap I could 
use coffee and tobacco without their troubling me, 
but as I get along in years they both distress me. 
I quit tobacco, but only got a little better; liver, 
stomach and bowels kept all out of gear, until 
finally my old doctor told me that coffee had the 
same poisonous alkaloids as tobacco, but not quite 
so many, and advised me to leave it off and give 
nature a chance to build up. I didn’t take much 
stock in the old man’s advice, but found out by 
trying it that he was just right. Still I missed my 
hot drink at breakfast and supper—tried chocolate, 
but that lacks the taste I like, and tea don’t 
exactly go to the spot. Lately I have been drink- 
ing Postum Cereal Food Coffee, and like it better 
than the ‘old coffee. It has that pungent taste 
that fits my notion of a hot drink, and it agrees 
with me well enough that I have put on 10 pounds 
in a month. It is made of grains wholly, and 
brews a deep, rich color like the finest Mocha. 
Wife buys it at the grocery, and says it costs us 
about one-third what coffee used to.” It comes 
from Battle Creek, Mich. 

Dr. Henry Venne, 99 Blue Island Ave., Chicago, 
“The Postum has been tested and found to 
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will give for ashort time,one 
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Highly 
Absorbent. 


Substitute for Bird’s- 

Eye Linen. Forchildren, 
surgeons’ use or any pur- 
pose where absorbent band- 
ages are required 


says: Bee am 
” Dragon Made absolutely hygienic by ster- 
be excellent. trade-mark ilization and antiseptic bleach . . . 


* + * * * 
Beware of the fraudulent imitations of the 
original Postum Cereal Grain coffee. Insist on 
Postum. 


* * ~ * . 


Put Up in Hermetically-Sealed Bags. 
Sold by Dealers. Write for Sample to 
39 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 














The Sun Never 


.. sets on the Winchester. 


Its World-Wide Reputation Won By Its 
UNEQUALLED EXCELLENCE. 


Winchester Arms and Ammunition Can Always Be Relied Upon. 


Mamtesoet WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., Winchester Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
FREE — 136-Page Ilustrated Catalogue. 
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=~ YOU believe in it, but short-sighted storekeepers. 
——. When a woman wants Pearline, she won't 
—_ JUST WHAT be satisfied with some inferior washing-pow- 
— You der in its place. It isa fraud om the customer 


and on Pearline. You can help to put a stop 
to it. When you ask for Pearline, don’t let 
any imitation of it be substituted for it, 


Send it Bac Peddlers and some unscrupulous 


Z| ASK FOR. 
Sz 
grocers will tell you ‘‘this is as 


D// HI iM Ws 
: as,” or “the same as Pearline.” IT'S FALSE—Pearline is 


good 
pever peddled, and if your grocer sends something in place of Pearline, be honest—semd it back. 
~~ “ sib JAMES PYLE, New York, 
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For 2 years we have been Importing and_Selling 3 
Tea, Coffee, Spices, Extracts, Toilet Soap, Boudoir go> 
Packages, éte., and ving Premiums and Liberal e 
nts to those who send us orders, or make up es 
a club among their friends. ie 
" : 
Strictly Pure, pa 
& 
Honest Goods at the sea 
Dinner Set, No. 62, in brown. 2 
Premii ith $18.00 Odrer. es Os ces oa | 
Delivered ‘to Your Depot for Lowest Possible Pri _ ; ‘BOSTONIAN 
$8.00 Cash. We will be pleased to mail ¥OU our 17-page illus- Ba BICYCLE. 
trated Premium List with Price-List. E PAY FREIGHT and fallow time to deliver goods before 
paying for them when not convenient to send payment with order. 
LONDON TEA COMPANY, 193 Congress Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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EN Modern STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor- 
Saving. 5 and 10-cent boxes. Try it on your Cycle Chain. 
J.L. PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK. 
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IN THE WORLD 


r tee this shoe, by merit alone, has 
distanced all competitors. 

Indorsed by over 1,000,000 wearers as the 
best in style, fit and durability of any shoe 
ever offered at $3.00. 

It is made in all the LATEST SHAPES and 
STYLES and of every variety of leather. 

One dealer in a town given exclusive sale 
and advertised in local paper on receipt of 
reasonable order. og” Write for catalogue to 
W. L. DOUGLAS COMPANY, Brockton, Mass. 
wereweerer reer eee errr rrr rere 


Royal 
orcester 
3 Cycles 


are royal in 
their beauty, 
strength and 
speed. They 
are leaders in 
every sense 
of the word. 


$100 


to everyone. 
Tandems,$150. 


X Middletown 
Cycles 
\ $60, $50, $40 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


Worcester Cycle Mfg. Co. 
17 MURRAY BT., NEW YORK 
FACTORIES: 

Middletown, Conn. Worcester, Mass. 


A LIBERAL 
DISCOUNT 


will be given to any en- 
ergetic person taking 
an Agency and doing 
justice to our line of 
Wheels . ee eee 
Full information and 
illustrated Catalogue 
on request. 
Horace Partridge Co., 
Athletic Outfitters, 
565 & 567 Hanover Street, 
BOSTON, MA8SS. 


. L. DOUGLAS 
SHO --BEST.. 




















$60. 


Massasoit 
Bicycles. 


$50. $40. 














Managers of Teams should 
send for our special prices on 
Base Ball Uniforms 
and Supplies. 
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| Bicycles,.! 


90 esc 90 


Machines at 
Popular Prices. 

Few bicycles selling for $100 have bet- 
ter quality or more elegant finish and 
equipment. Guaranteed for one year. 

j SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Tat CRAWFORD MFG. CO., Hagerstown, Md. 
NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, ST. LOUIS. 
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Watch and 


for one 
Day’s 
Work. 


We send this Nickel-Plated Watch, also 
a Chain and Charm, or « pear!-handled Solid 
Gold Pen, to Boys and Girls for selling 1 doz. 
packages of Bluine at 10c, each. Send your full 
address by return mail and we will forward the 
Bluine, post-paid, and a large Premium List. 


BLUINE COMPANY, Concord Junc., Mass. 

















The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for gite—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 


- 
= 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subserip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail 
Should be made in a Post-office Money-Order Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express oney - Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send 
the money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever reques' 
to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
eceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber 
wishes his paper stopped. All arrearages must be 
paid, 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue id. as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
torenew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SPIDER-CANCER. 


One of the blemishes sometimes seen upon an 
otherwise perfect skin is what is known as spider- 
eancer, though the name itself is most unfortunate 
and misleading, a3 there is nothing cancerous 
either in the nature or in the appearance of the 
thing in question. 

Spider-cancer is in reality a very simple thing. 
It is not dangerous except in very rare cases, and 
is caused by the dilation of the minute blood- 
vessels at some point in the skin. 

At any time after birth a small reddish point 
may be noticed upon the surface of the skin. 
Radiating from this centre may be seen little 
hair-like lines, also red. The spot may remain 
stationary, or may increase in size as time goes 
on. It is usually not much elevated above the 
surrounding surface, though it is possible that a 
veritable tumor may form. The swelling and 
redness disappear under pressure, but immedi- 
ately reappear when the pressure is removed. 

Spider-cancer may occur on any part of the 
body, but shows a predilection for the face, scalp 
and extremities. It is because of the involvement 
of the exposed regions that attention is attracted 
to the affection and anxiety about it increased. 

As has been said, the course of spider-cancer is 
shrouded in uncertainty. Though present at 
birth, it may disappear soon afterward. Some- 
times it appears and disappears spontaneously; 
in other cases it rapidly increases in size. In rare 
cases it may be accompanied by various complica- 
tions, such as ulceration and hemorrhage. 

As a rule, spider-cancer is unattended by any 
feeling of pain or uneasiness, though if the blood- 
vessels are.very much dilated, the continual hum 
from the murmur of the blood as it flows along 
may prove annoying. If it swells to large propor- 
tions it may cause neuralgic pains from the 
pressure upon the nerves. s 

The treatment of spider-cancer depends entirely 
upon the nature of the case. As there is danger 
of aggravating the trouble, it is advisable, unless 
the blemish is really unsightly, or there is some 
good reason for interference, to abstain from all 
treatment. 

Tn case some treatment seems desirable, removal 
by electricity has come to be considered the only 
safe 
destroy the substance of the mark. The process 
is tedious and requires the care of an expert in 
the use of the instrument. 

The resulting scar will be more or less conspic- 
uous according to the size of the blemish and the 
skill of the operator. 


——_@—_—_— 


“DONALD,” THE DEER. 


“Donald,” the deer, was for several years the pet | 


of the “Auld Forty-Twa,” the historic regiment of 
Highlanders known as the Black Watch. He 
went with the regiment to Dublin, where one day, 
without any previous training, he took his place 
at the head of the troops, alongside of the 
sergeant-major, and marched with them where- 
soever they went. 

He did not care for manceuvres and evolutions, 
and was often a mile away, feeding, while the 
troops were drilling; but when the time came for 
going home he was always found at his post. 

When the regiment had the duty of guarding 
the castle, Donald went with them, making his 
way through the dense crowd of Dublin idlers as 
one who could take care of himself. Once a rough 
offended him. Donald instantly singled out the 
man aud chased him through the crowd. Fortu- 
nately for himself, the rough escaped, for Donald 
had an unpleasant way of using his antlers, 
which, though cut, were still formidable. 

Donald had several infirmities. The soldiers of 
another regiment, the Bays, annoyed him, and 
the deer declared war against all of them. So 
thoroughly did he back his declaration that no 
Bay trooper would cross the square without 
making sure that Donald was not around. 


method. The electric-needle is used to| 4% 
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On the march from one town 40 another Donald 
would become footsore and get out of temper— 
then woe to the hostler in the stable-yard who 
interfered with him after a tiring day’s march! 

“Donald had another failing, a great liking for 
alcoholic liquids,” writes Archibald Forbes in his 
history of the Black Watch. “His particular 
‘wanities’ were whiskey and sherry. At Limerick, 
as soon as the officers’ dinner-pipe sounded, he 
made his way to the mess-room windows, which 
were on the ground floor, in search of strong 
drink, until at length a severe fine had to be 
enforced on any one giving it to him.” 

When the regiment went to Corfu it was 
arranged that Donald should have the run of a 
nobleman’s park, as his temper made it inexpe- 
dient for the pet to accompany the troops to a 
land of strangers. He was tied, put into a cart 
and carried off, bleating pitifully and even shed- 
ding tears. 

In the nobleman’s park he sought out-of-the-way 
places and declined intercourse with man or 
beast. He attacked all who approached, and 
finally had to be shot. The separation from his 
beloved troopers made him a pessimist. 


A BOY’S DIARY. 


A mother describes in the Interior how she 
eame to look upon the rubbish in her boy’s 
drawer as his unwritten diary and the basis of his 
autobiography. She said to him one day: 


“My son, your bureau drawer is full of rubbish. 
You had better clear it out.” 
Yes, that would be his great delight; so we 


an. 

“This horseshoe is of no use —” 

“Oh yes, it 1s; 1 found it under grandpa’s 
corn-crib, and he jet me have it.” 

“These clamshells you’d better break up for 
the hens —” 

md, F mamma, I got them on the beach, you 
know, last summer!” < 

“And this faded ribbon—burn it up.” 
“Ohno! That was our class badge for the last 
day of school, and I want to keep it.” 
“Here is that old tin flute yet! 
heap up such trash?” 

“That is a nice flute that Willie gave me two 
pe ne ago. Didn’t we have a splendid time 
t 


it day?” 
Weil, this bottle is good for nothing —” 
“Oh yes, it is. That is the bottle I used for a 
bobber when we went fishing at Green’s Lake. A 
black bass pulled that bottle away under water!” 
Then the mother thought that to destroy these 
historical relics would to obliterate pleasant 
memories. 


Why do you 





TO CHECK EXPECTORATION. 


The following interesting but repulsive story is 
taken from the Indianapolis Journal, where it 
appears as the talk of a lady typewriter. It must 
be that it is much exaggerated, but even so it 
may do good. 

If testimony concerning the prevalence of mas- 
culine expectoration could be taken from type- 
writers, some startling revelations might be made. 
I am in an office with seven or eight alleged 
gentlemen, who all dictate letters to me, and who 
all expectorate freely around me as I sit at my 
machine. After they have departed I throw 
blotters on the floor all about, to make my 
surroundings endurable. 

Strange to say, not one of them has ever noticed 
how my floor is strewn. with blotters, oxeers in 
one instance, when our president remarked, “Miss 
Mary, you use a great .many blotters.” My 
response was, “Yes, sir; I have to.” 

e colored porter finally made out the reason 
of my conduct. He probably apprised some of 
the men in the office, for matters have been 

leasanter for me since. To all girls who have 

en annoyed in this way, I earnestly recommend 
the blotter system. To attract attention to a 
reform helps it on. 





“RUN IT BY WATER.” 


A young lumberman of northern Minnesota, 
whose habits of drinking had given the “blind 
staggers” to his business, reformed and ran his 
sawmill with profit. While in the transition 
period he'met Tom, an old friend. 


“How are you?” asked Tom. 
“Pretty well, thank you; but I have 
octor to have him examine my throat. 

“What’s the matter?” 
“Well, the doctor couldn’t give me any encour- 
soe At least, he could not find what I want 


to find. 
“What did og expect him to find?” 
“I asked him to look down my throat for the 
sawmill and farm that had gone down there in 
r ” 


“And did he see anything of them?” 
“No; but he advised me if ever I got another 
mill to run it by water.” 


just seen a 
}! 


NOT A COWARD. 


While a number of white boys were skating in 
Kentucky, a negro boy came to the creek and 
commenced putting on his skates. The skaters 
tried to drive him away, but he would not go. 
This aroused their anger, and one of them 
challenged him to fight and called him a coward 
when he refused. 


A little while later the pugilistie lad broke 
through the ice. The white boys ran frantically 
about, too excited and ~— to try to rescue 
him from his peril; but the negro threw off his 
pee oot _ the : wa, and pepelty 

ucceeded in saving the of the youngster who 
had called him a coward. Cited 

The rescued boy cannot be destitute of the 
sense of shame, and in this he has nodoubt been 


a punished without having his name 
— he name of the colored boy is Wilbur 
avis. 


SURE TO SUCCEED. 


Original men are not contented to be governed 
by tradition. They think for themselves, and the 
result often is that they succeed where others 
fail. 


A certain Paris photographer never says to a 
lady customer, “Now look pleasant, madam, if 
ou please.” He knows a formula infinitely 
tter than that. 

In the most natural manner in the world he 
remarks, “It is unnecessary to ask madam to 
look pleasant; she could not look otherwise.” 
Then click goes the camera, and the result is 
never in doubt. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 


of Burnett’s Cocoaine. [Adv. 
BICYCLES “gts.” 
High-Crade 
models at reduced prices for limited time. Write quick 
for particulars. SUPREME CYCLE CO., 8T. LOUIS, MO. 














Champion Stove Clay. 


Save your stove by putting in a new 
lining or repairing the old one with 






dered fire ¢ 7 and 
Plumbago. Mix with 
water and apply like 
Mortar and Cement. 
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e Silk Walking Skirts, = 
Bicycle Suits, Capes, Jackets, Street > 
oe Suits, Silk Waists, etc. x 
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ustleing, and in- iy) 
terlined, velvet binding, (3 
Worth $10.00; our price. %% 
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interlined, yelvet bi . 
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* This Magnificent... 


= Bicycle Costume 
* ONLY$ Boo 


Made of pretty tan or 

a cotton Covert Cloth, with 
: Blazer, Skirt ers, 

Se Loggins, and Cap. All for 

wu 865. ; positively worth double. 
¢ Greatest value ever offered. 

vw Send for catalogue and 

o% samples today. 





p Sizes oO. 
ba) up to 44 inches. 


GROSSMAN: 
DWARD B GROSSMAN 


Exclusive Suit, Cloak and Skirt House. {% 
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.. FOR .. 


18 


10c. 


HIGH-GRADE FLOWER SEEDS. 


Peep .. +s 
Nasturtiums. 1 
Phiox ... 





40 kinds. Candytufts + kinds. 
| Fe porming Glory15 “ 
oy. Sweet eas _— 


1 20 . 
pL ee = = ~ Bignenette . . 
e ssum . 
ye ° 3 Portulaca — 4 3 
ea mnias. . . 
Balsam. . ion Marigold . . i2 “ 
Poppy .. ee Larkspur... 10 “ 





The Above 18 pkgs. Choice Annuals, 16 cts. 


Order early and avoid the rush. 


Address, 


HILLSIDE NURSERY, Somerville, Mass. 


UST SO MUCH 
~ time lost—if you 
haven’t already or- 
dered your 


Crescent 
Bicycle. 


Every day’s delay 
now shortens the 
complete season’s 
pleasure from riding 
the favorite wheel. 
70,000 Crescents 

Sold in 1896. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


WESTERN 
WHEEL 
WORKS. 

Factory, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Eastern Branch, 
36 Warren 
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INDIANA BICYCLE CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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and expensive 
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only perfect 
made. 
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That is the Price 





of ’96, greatly improved and as 
good as most $100 wheels, sells 
Tried and true—a popular 


wheel at a popular price. 
Catalogue Free. 


$100 


pontnest anew 
y made wheel 


bearings 


yet 
Its price is 
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A million Japanese Fans will 
be distributed by druggists this 


season. 


They will prove a pleas- 


ing reminder of the cooling and 
refreshing qualities of the Perfect 


Liquid Dentifrice 


Rusifoam 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


Price 25 Cents. 


We cannot send the Fans by mail. 
E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowe tt, Mass. 
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At the Pension Office. 


A Pension Office official is quoted by the 
Washington Star as saying that that office does 
a great deal of very interesting and important 
business apart from that of paying pensions. 
“We find husbands for wives,” he says, “‘wives 
for husbands, parents for children, and children 


for parents.” ‘To show what he means he cites 
two cases, two out of many: 
“4 lady applied for a widow’s pension. She 


gave the name of her husband, his service, 
company and regiment. In looking into the 
claim it was found that the husband was alive 
and drawing a pension through the agency at 
Chicago. The woman, who resides in Massa- 
chusetts, was so informed. 

“Immediately came a reply from her, asking 
the address of the man, which was furnished. 
A correspondence ensued between them, and 
when they had satisfied themselves they were on 
the right track they arranged a meeting. The 
man thought that his wife had died, and at the 
close of the war entered the regular army and 
went West. The woman, not hearing from the 
man, became convinced that he had been killed 
or had died. She was unofficially informed that 
he had died in a hospital, and supposed it was 
true. 

“In the meantime she had married again. 
Her second husband died, and had been dead 
over ten years when she applied for a pension. 

* Another case [ call to mind is that of a soldier 
who originally lived at Niagara Falls. He went 
into the army and served under General Sherman. 
At the close of the war he settled in New Orleans. 
He had positive information that his wife had 
died, but never was able to learn what had 
become of his three children, except that they 
had been sent to an orphan asylum. 

“He did not know in what state the orphan 
asylum was located. Neither did the children 
know whether their father was dead or alive, 
though from what they had been able to pick up 
in the way of information from time to time they 
believed him dead. 

“The daughter of the soldier grew to be a 
beautiful woman, and married a wealthy man. 
She wrote to the War Department to learn the 
whereabouts of her father’s grave, but there was 
no record of it. She then wrote to the Pension 
Office for the address of a man who had served 
with her father, and who at one time lived at 
Niagara Falls. The end of it all was that the 
children found the father and the father found 
his children. 

“There are hundreds of such cases, though, of 
course, the number of them is becoming smaller 
as time passes. ‘There was a time in the history 


of the Pension Office when such cases were of | 


frequent oceurrence.”” 
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A Fortunate Disaster. 


Among a number of stories told by an exchange, 
of clergymen’s misfortunes growing out of a too 
slavish dependence on notes in the delivery of 
their sermons, there is one, highly amusing in 
itself, which proves that a good use may be made 
of misfortune. 

A certain well-known preacher tells the story 
of his younger and more inexperienced days. 
He happened to be staying at a summer hotel in 
a place where there was no church or place of 
worship, and consented to preach on Sunday in 
the hotel parlor. He had been spoken of as a 
“rising young clergyman ;” a largeand somewhat 
fashionable congregation was assured, and the 
young minister was desirous of making a good 
impression. 

When the hour for the service came, a strong, 
hot wind was blowing, and the windows of the 
parlor were wide open. The minister had never 
preached without notes, and did not believe that 


he could do so. He was in the habit of writing | 


his sermons on loose sheets of paper. It happened 
that the pulpit, which had been “rigged’’ for the 
Oc-asion, consisting of four or five soap-boxes 
with a piano cover thrown over them, was right 
in the track of a torrent of wind rushing from 
one window to another across the room. 

As the day was so hot, and the ladies seemed 
to be uncomfortable already, the young preacher 
did not venture to ask that either window be 
closed ; but he soon perceived that there would be 
only one way in which he could keep his notes 
from blowing away, and that was to keep one 
hand, or at least a finger, on the manuscript. 
He did not like the prospect, for a preacher 
cannot be very impressive if he must carefully 
hold down his eloquence all the time, but there 
Was no help for it. 

The introductory service went off well, owing 
largely to an excellent choir of young ladies. 
The preacher stepped forward to his soap-box 
pulpit, spread his sermon on it, and held it down 
firmly with his left hand. The text had been 
announced, and about three pages had been read 
from the sermon, when the wind appeared to die 
down. The preacher thought he might take his 
left hand off the manuscript for a second in order 
to make an impressive gesture with both hands; 


THE YOUTH'’S 


but it wasa fatal move. A gust swept through 
the room and blew every sheet of the sermon 
| away, and no two sheets seemed to go in the same 
| direction. 

The preacher clutched wildly but vainly for 
the sheets, and in doing so tipped over his 
soap-box pulpit. Then he stood, the picture of 
desolation, his sermon scattered over the room, 
his pulpit a heap of boxes with big stencilled 
signs on their sides—‘“‘Cleanem’s Best Laundry 
Soap!” 

However, the congregation came nobly to his 
rescue. A couple of college boys proceeded to 
rebuild the pulpit, with faces as sober as judges’, 
while various persons came up with portions of 
the sermon. This collection of the unrelated 
fragments was proceeding when a little girl upset 
the gravity of the congregation by asking in a 
veice that could be heard through the room: 

“Mamma, is he going to do it all over again ?”’ 

When the preacher had got the sermon all 
back, and had discovered that it would be an 
hour’s task to sort out the pages, he took a heroic 
resolve. Stuffing the paper in his pocket, “ 
said: 





written, but if you will bear with me I will say a 
few words without notes.” 

He gave them what he really felt was a much 
better sermon than the one he had started to 
deliver, and never again used a manuscript. 
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The Turning-Point. 


“T will go.” The decision was the turning- | 
point in the career of George Peabody, banker, 
millionaire, philanthropist. Forced by poverty 
to leave school at eleven years of age, he worked | 
in a grocery-store until he was fifteen, identifying 
himself with the business as if it were his own. 
His brother David, who kept a dry-goods store 
in Newburyport, Mass., needed a clerk, and 
persuaded George to accept the position. They 
enjoyed doing business together; it promised 
success, and George thought he had found his 
life-work. 

One night the store and its contents were 
burned to the ground. David’s last dollar van- 
ished in the flames, and both he and George were 
deprived of an occupation—one was as poor as 
the other. “If a youth ever had reason for 
despair, George had,” writes the Rev. Wm. M. | 
Thayer, in his book, “Successful Careers,” “‘but | 
he was not one of that sort. He believed in hard | 
work, and he believed in himself also. He had 
the will, and he knew it could make a way.” 

He cast about for something to do. It was not 
a good time then for business in New England, 
and he thought of his Uncle John, who was) 
doing business in Georgetown, District of Colum- | 
bia. Why should he not go to Georgetown ? | 
“T will go,” he answered. 

“Tiere was the turning-point in his eventful 
career. The calamity that destroyed his occupa- 
tion proved a blessing in disguise. It forced him 
into a larger field of effort.” 

His uncle needed a young man, and welcomed | 
George to his home and business. He grew $0 | 
rapidly in public favor that a merchant of 
Georgetown, Mr. Riggs, invited him to become 
his partner in the wholesale dry-goods business. | 
Though he was but nineteen years of age he 
accepted the offer, and sixteen years after became, 
by the retirement of Mr. Riggs, the head of the 
large and profitable business. Seven years later 
he sold out his business and established himself 
in London asabanker. He wasagreat financier, 
who knew how to make money and how to invest 
and keep it. He died worth thirteen million 
dollars, and after making extremely liberal 
bequests to relatives and friends, gave the rest of 
this great fortune to the poor of England and to 
the cause of education in the United States. 

“But for the conflagration that terminated his 
connection with Newburyport,” writes Mr. 
Thayer, “he might never have become the 
successful and honored London banker.” 
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Rates of Speed. 


There is an old proverb to the effect that a lie 
will travel a league while Truth is pulling her 
boots on. As an exaggeration has some relation- | 
ship to a lie it is of interest to learn just how fast | 
the lie’s cousin can go. Mr. Hepworth Dixon, | 
in his book on “British Cyprus,” gives a conver- | 
sation which he had with his native donkey-iriver, 
touching indirectly this point. 

Yacoub is a “Turk” when it is good for him 
to be a Turk; a “Greek” when it is better for 
him to bea Greek. He is not a man of words. 
Listening to his voice all day I hardly catch a 
dozen phrases. ‘*Wr-tr-h’’ (Goon)! he cries to his 
leading mule on the quay at Larnaca. “Shoh” 
(Stop) ! he calls to his donkeys at Yenikale, where 
we cross into Famagosta. ‘“Koost” (Take care)! 
he shouts to my pony as we trot along the 
beach. 

I try 
as he tries to face three ways at once. 
many miles a day can your donkey go?” 

“Thirty, mio lordo.”’ 

“Thirty, Yacoub! That is an exaggeration. | 
Come, now, is not that an exaggeration ?” 

“Certo, that is why he did it. I have known | 








to draw him out, and I watch. his capers | 


} 
“How 





an exaggeration go thirty-five miles a day.” | 





““My friends, I cannot preach the sermon I had | 





COMPANION. 


SUNK by Entirely New Methods. Write 
WELLS for Descriptive Booklet. BARKE 
EUROPE, 


ma 





ARTESIAN WELL CO., Prov., R. 
Holy Land, Round the World — Parties 
leave April 24, May 8, June 5, 12, Jul 

3,7, for Europe. #260 and up. Sept. 11, round the World. 

Glark’s Am. Tourist Agency, CHAS. V. DASBY 

Agent, 7 Broad Street, Boston. Send for Circular. 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


Finest collection in New Eng- 
land States; fifty varieties. 
Also novelties in Hardy Flow- 
ing Vines. Water Lilies (all 
colors), Celery Plants, Aspara 
gus roots, etc. Send for my 
Jitlustrated Catalogue before 
ordering elsewhere. 





Pansy King. 
A Double Ruffle Pansy of My Own Origin. 


Envy seeks to shadow its wonder, but the committee 
of the whole bave ruled it super 
form and beauty over all other Pansies, and leads sty 
as “Worth” leads fashion. Its ruffied attraction leaps 
at once to the highest Fag favor, defying all to du 
plicate or equal it. 12 Plants, post-paid, 50c.,30 for $1. Only 
obtained through L. T. SEAVER, No. Somerville, Mass. 


Earn This Watch. 


Heavy 14-k.Gold Plate, American 
Movement, Seven Jewels, Hunt- 
ing Case, Stem Winder and Setter. 
’ Two sizes, Ladies’ and Gents’. 


Given for selling $10 worth of 


Mealine Soap 


at 25 cts. per box ' 
of 3 cakes each. Sells on sight 
and pleases everybody. 
» Send four cents in stamps for sam- 
ple cake and further particulars. 
MEALINE CO., New Haven, Conn. 


A LITTLE LIGHT 


in the right place is of great 
benefit. ‘or the first time in 
history, under the teachings of 
modern chemistry an hysiol 











preservin: 

e Flour of the Entire Wheat 
as manufactured by the Frank 

6) lin Mills. It is the cheapest flour 
Y ever known, as it will make 
more pounds of bread from the 
weight of flour, and give more food value 
the same money than any flour in the world. 


The genuine made only by the 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT,N. Y. 


If your grocer does not keep it, send us his name 
and your order—we will see that youaresupplied. 








Nonotuck and Kathriaa 
Sy Bicycles 


Ke have several new features of 
i vital interest to every rider. 







Our Triangle Seat Post allows 
on the stem. 


least weight — besides, it’s a beauty. 
Our ’97 Hub—the sensation of the 
season at all cycle shows — gives 
each spoke a direct pull; no 
breaking of spokes. 

Many other features that you 
should see before buyinga wheel. 


Ask your dealer or send for 
Cycle Book, FREE. 





| HAMPSHIRE CYCLE MPG. CO., Northampton, Mass. 
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OSE who desire something new with 
each season may readily obtain it 


without the large expense entailed 
by buying complete new materials. By send- 
ing last year’s dress or suit to Lewando's 
you can have it Cleansed, Dyed and Pressed 
so that it will look like new. The change 
in the styles now permits the making over 
of dresses... . . . Dee ee 


Lace Curtains and Blankets 
Froventy $1.00 per pair. 


CLEANSED 
( 75 cents per pair if received ) 
before the Ist day of May. 
Men’s Suits, Women’s and Children’s Cloth- 
ing Cleansed and Dyed any Color at equally 
reasonable rates. All orders promptly at- 
tended to and goods received by mail or 
express are given the same careful attention. 


LEWANDO’S. 


W. L. CROSBY, Manager., 
Established 1829, Largest in America. 


Fancy Dyers, French Cleansers, 
284 Boylston St., BOSTON. 


17 Temple Place, 
Anything —y be or Cleansed : Laces, dresses, 
clothing of all kinds for men, women or 
children, portiéres, rugs, carpets, furniture, 
furniture-covering, table-covers, turs, feath- 
ers, ribbons, renmants and all fabrics. 









C. S. PRATT, Reading, Mass. | 


jor in size, never. | 
le 


the saddle to be placed anywhere | 
Our Triangle Pedal | 
Crank secures greatest strength with | 











III. 


‘Portsmouth Lavender Salts 


Inhale it when you’re tired, dizzy, 
faint; at home, in crowded public 
place, at office, or when travelling. 


Leading dealers and all railroad news agents 
or sent post-paid on recerpt of price. 


RESTON { 25 Cents, | 


ROTARY KING WASHER 


makes a revolution and reverses by 
continuous turning of crank. Quick 
est, best, easiest working washer in 
the world. Easier for child to 
operate than washers of old oe 
gear are for adults, Cedar tub with 
galvanized castings. Handled exclu- 
sively by agents. Send for circular. 
Live Agents Wanted. 
ROTARY KING MFG. CO., 
Westfield, Mass. 











Pat. July 14,'%. 












Do You Know 


] 

> 

> 

> How easy it is to wash 

» clothes with either a 

>» Genuine Vandergrift 

] estern or mproved 

» Pan-American ash- 
er? Satisfaction guaranteed 

; or amount paid will be re 


unded. 
Catalogue and price-list 
free. here is money in 
these machines for Agents. 


The Vandergrift Mtg. Co. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Mention this paper. 
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We have made Refrigerators for a long time. 





We're making em now. 


We have been in business for 50 years, and 
have that invaluable thing, a “reputation,”’ 
which we propose to keep. 





Is the result of the best experience, material 
and workmanship. They stand the test. 
They have for half a century and are ac- 
knowledged everywhere to be 


Absolutely the Best. 


For SALE BY THE TRADE IN GENERAL. 
; 


MANUFACTURED BY 
D. EDDY & SONS, 
MASS. 
) 


4, Sonanumeree Distr. BOSTON, 
70 YEARS’ REPUTATION ! 


Robinson’s Patent Barley, 
























A WEEK’S FOOD 
FOR THe BABY, 25 cts. 
ONE-POUND PACKAGES. 
Ask your Physician about it. 
FOR SALE BY GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 1 
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because in addition to numerous im- 
provements, it is fitted with the patent 


Chapman Double Ball 
Bearings and One Inch 
|... Hollow Balls... 


In both design and construction it is the 
Best Wheel ever made. Price $150. 
We continue to make the 
well-known McCune Cycle. 
EVERETT CYCLE CO., Everett, Mass. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUB. 
Agents Wanted. 
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IV. 
CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE. 





This Most WONDERFUL Treatment now within the reach ofall. 


These prices will continue until further notice. 
#10. on by Express, $10.25 by emseveree Mail, with Book 
of Directions complete. Do not miss this opportunity. 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Room 18, Boston, Mass. 
General Agent for New England States. 





Puncturoid 


MENDS ALL PUNCTURES 
WHILE YOU RIDE. # & 


















To make your ride safe 
and sure have Puncturoid 
in your tires. : 


Makes Old Cires 
as Good as New. 


Guaranteed not to injure 
the tire. Order of Your 
Dealers, or of us, 


$1.00 for two tires. 


bad 


When in Boston call 
and examine it. 
Our Souve Badge, 
“The 5 At nel Kia? FREE 


d Circulars Free. 
® PUNCTUROID MFG. CO., 482 Boylston St., Boston. 


FACTORY: CHELSEA, MASS. CHICAGO OFFICE: 194 La SALLE ST. 





BUILT BY ... 


Practical Mechanics 
ARE THE 


“BICYCLES 


Diamond or Drop Frames, $100 
Diamond Frame Tandems, 150 
Convertible ase ¥ 175 


Giving Four Combinations, 


Racers, $110 and $125 


Albert & J. M. Anderson, 


44 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


Factory, South Boston. 


ASK ANY 
“TRANSIT” RIDER 
what he or she thinks 
of our Wheels. 











Packed exclusively 
from ‘‘Royal Chinook’’ 
salmon — finest species 
of salmon in the world. 

Inferior salmon are 
red, or gray, or white, 
and the meat is coarse, 
watery, tasteless. 

The ‘‘RoyalChinook’’ 
salmon are pink, and 
the meat is notably fine- 
grained, firm and of 
delicious flavor. This is 
what you get in 


Palm Brand 
Salmon. 


Always fresh and sweet. 
Round, Flat Cans. 


Sold by All Grocers. 
CHAS. A. BALDWIN 
& CO. 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


' YOUTH’S COMPANION FREE FOR ONE YEAR. To every person who before 

May 15, 1897, answers this advertisement and sends us a $1. ‘20 Post-Office Money- 
Order for one dozen No. 1 “JEWEL” BURNISHING CLOTHS (which — can = 
again at ten cents each and get your money right back) we will offer . ... 


The Youth’s Companion 
FREE for One Year. 


This offer applies only to new subscribers. “JEWEL” BURNISHING CLOTHS 
are useful at ol tase, in all places and to every one, old or young. 


MERRILL TREBLEHTE COMPANY, Dept. Y, Everett, Mass. 




















Boys and Girls 


Your time used in our interest will secure these Premiums 
No money required with the order. We pay the freight. 





We ship tea (freight 
paid ) and allow you 15 days from the time tea is shipped to deliver goods,collect the money 


Send us orders for the number of lbs. tea required to get Premium. 


and return to us by express money-order or post-office money-order. On receipt of full 
payment for goods we ship the Premiums freight paid. Send for catalogue and order-blanks. 


G. A. FOLSOM & CC., Dept. A, 192 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 


! 
FREE. 






































{ Wheels for Everybody! 
, The $, Admirals—28-in. Wheels—are especially 
60. popular. Diamond and Drop Frames. 
Send for our Catalogue, we mail it FREE. 
H. B. SHATTUCK & SON, 


General New England Agents, 
249 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


MARCH-DAVIS CYCLE MPG. CO. 
Factory, Chicago. Branch, New York City. 





og if we 
5 have no agent 
in your town 
write us at 
once. ..... 





























Whose Jelly 


Do You Buy ? 


Out of fifty samples of jelly recently analyzed by the 
Ohio Dairy and Food Commissioner, forty-five were 
found to be strongly adulterated; many of them 
consisting entirely of apple pulp or starch paste seasoned 
with chemicals and colored to imitate the fruit whose 
name they bore, some containing no fruit at all. 
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" exrages and Preserves are made from fresh, ripe 
ruit and pure refined sugar. No glucose, starch paste, 
apple pulp, preservative, nor any adulterative matter. 
The namé Wales is a guarantee of absolute purity ; 
see that this name is on every package that you buy. 


Waies’ Goods are sold by S.S. Pierce Co., Boston, 
by Leading Grocers generally, and by 


GEO. E. WALES, Newton Centre, Mass. 




















t Oak Dining-Room Furniture 


For Summer Homes. 


The Sideboard 


Quartered oak—high polish—swell front—French 


plate mirror and elaborate carving. Reg- ~ 
ular price $23, for limited time will sell for 20 


The Table. . 


Solid oak —8 ft. extension— well made and finely 
finished. Good value at ae $ 
price, $8. For limited time, . 6. 50 


The Chairs.. 


Strongly braced and finely finished oak dining 
chairs. Regular price $1.25. Limited 00c 


price 


Ng 

















See pages 18, 25 and 30 of our 
Mlustrated Book, “Home Fur- 
RE oe bce eo. pase 


Sent FREE. 


CORNHILL, 
BOSTON. 
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Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam. 


For over 60 years the best known remedy 
for Coughs and Colds. 


50 Cents and $1.00. All Druggists. 
CuTLER Bros. & Co., Prop’rs, Boston. 


Special Sale 





> 





To make room for new styles we offer 
for a limited time all our present stock of 


Pianos: Organs 


including many of the leading makes, 
both new and second-hand, at ete 


Very Low Prices 


Many of the second-hand instruments 
have been only slightly used and are 
@ practically as good as new. 

uare Pianos from $25 to 


Upright Pianos from $175 to 338 
Grand Pianos from $75 to $350 


These include a great variety of the following 


Muson & Hamlin 


Pianos and Organs | of world-wide reputa- 
tion for Highest E —Kurt 

Brown and Stanpeed! — Jowett and other 
reliable makes. 


Call or send for Information. 











N. E. Representatives Mason & Hamlin, . 


Mason & Hamlin —= oy 146 —— St., Boston. 
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One Pound makes over 
200 Cups. 


Orloff. 


Orange Pekoe. 





Formosa 
( neatied 





6 eylon and 
India. 


Koh-i-noor.  Bnglish 


Seal Brand. 


ef 


Japan. 
“Most Economical, because 
Purest and Best. 

SECC ECS ESSE VES WEV SCS 
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on 
» 12,000,000 Packages Sold Annually. 


DUNHAM’S 
COCOANUT 


PABA PDAD BPP LD LALA LA A AALAND d 


COPYRIGHTED 1897 BY DUNHAM MFG. CO., NEW YORK--ST. LOUIS, 


Makes delicious Cocoanut layer— 
cakes, pies, puddings, candies, &c. 
All Grocers. 10,20.and 40-ct. packages. 
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